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s Young Wild West saw the approaching cavalrymen he swung his hat in the air and shouted 
“Fort Feather is besieged by the redskins! I am riding the finish of 
a relay race to save the garrison. Come on!” 
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YOUNG WILD WEST'S RELAY RACE 
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THE FIGHT AT FORT FEATHER 


By AN OLD SCOUT 


CHAPTER L 
ATTACKED BY REDSKINS. 


Sunset on the banks of the Green River, in Utah. 

_ A party consisting of thirty men, women and children have 
just come to a halt and are arranging to camp for the night. 

All day long they had been riding over a sandy desert, 
when at last the aspect of the country changed, and instead 
of banks of sand and groups, of dull, gray rocks, the green 
verdure that grew along the river was before them. 

Old Dave Burlew, the experienced guide, had contracted 
to lead a party from Denver to Richfield, Utah, where they 
proposed to settle down. 

There were but eight men in the party, besides the guide. 
They had sold their property in Kansas, and with their wives 
and children had come to Denver by rail. 

Then the services of the guide had come in play, and as 
our story opens we find them a little over half-way to their 
destination. 

Wagons drawn by mule teams carried the belongings of 
the emigrants, the women and children riding in them. 

„The men had provided themselves with horses, and they 
Yodé along with the old guide. 

So far the journey had been an uninterrupted one, but 
Dave Burlew had shown signs of being a little bit worried 
when they first struck the green grass and beheld the shin- 
ing, crooked stream in the distance. 

While the women were preparing the evening meal he 
took his trusty rifle and started down the river bank. 

“Pm goin’ ter try an’ shoot some game afore dark,” he 
explained to the men of the paity as he went away. 

But that was not what he intended to do. 

Old Dave had seen Indian signs, and he was afraid that 
the Utes had broken out and started a war on the whites 
again. 

In the past two years they had done it three or four times, 
and each time there had been a slaughter of men, women and 
children before the red fiends could be subdued. 

At the time of which we write Uncle Sam did not have | 
the Indians under such good control as he has now. 

Though there were forts scattered all over the Wild West, 
and the redskins were on reservations, every now and then | 
some of them would take a notion to go back to the bar- | 
barous life they had been accustomed to lead, and then 
dreadful things would happen. 

Dave Burlew had heard from several old settlers along the 
line of march that the Utes on the reservation had been re- 
ported as being restless, and that at Fort Feather the few 
cavalrymen stationed there were getting uneasy. 

They feared there would be an Indian upxising, and then 


there would be serious trouble, since the regulars were sta- 
tioned so far apart in the Green River region. ; 

The old guide had barely got out of sight of the camp 
around a little bunch of cottonwoods when he saw a thin 
column of smoke rising from a hill about two miles distant. 

“T knowed it!” he exclaimed, under his breath. “Ther Utes 
have broke loose, an’ there’s goin’ ter be trouble, as sure’s 
my name are Dave Burlew. It’s what I calls too bad, too. 
These men I’ve got with me don’t know nothin’ about fightin’ 
Injuns, an’ there’s ther wimmen an’ children. It'll go hard 
with them, I reckon, if ther red galoots tackle us. Well, 
there’s only one thing ter do, an’ that is ter tell ’em, so we 
kin git ready. That smoke means somethin’!” 

Then he took a look all around as far as his range of 
vision extended. 

He was not surprised to see another thin column of 
smoke rise up from a point some three or four miles to the 
right of the first- one. } 

“That’s ther answer,” the old man muttered. “Ther red- 
skins what sent up ther first smoke know we’re here, an’ 
they have let ther others know about it. We've got ter git 
ready fur an attack. I wonder if there’s many soldiers at 
Fort Feather now. Ther fort is only thirty miles from here, 
an’ that makes it look as though there ain’t, ’cause ther red- 
skins wouldn’t be slingin’ out their signs like this if they 
was afraid of bein’ tackled by ther cavalry from ther fort. 
It are most likely that there ain’t more’n a dozen men at 
ther fort this very minute, an’ that ther Injuns knows it.” 

Having come to this conclusion, the guide walked slowly 
back to the camp. 

Alfred Graves was the recognized leader of the»expedi- 
tion, and he came out to meet him. 3 


“You seem to be troubled over somet he said. 


hing, Dave 


“What is it? There isn’t danger brewing, is there?” 

“There is, Al,” was the reply. “I might as well tell yer 
that.” : 

“What is the danger?” and the face of Graves turned 
slightly pale. a 

“TInjuns.” 

“What! Why, I thought the redskins were at peace with 


the whites, and were living contentedly on the reservations 
allotted to them.” 

“Well, I reckon some of ’em has broke out on ther war- 
path. I’ve heard some talk of it ther last week or two, but 
I’ve seen enough in ther last half hour ter make me believe 
that it’s true. There’s Injuns close by,’an’ they know we’re 
here, too.” 

“Do you think they would really be bad enough to at 
tack us?” 3 : 

“If they’ve started on ther war-path they'll jest like ther 
chance of doin’ it, Al.” 

Graves looked worried. 
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Bile I suppose we will have to do the best we can,” he 


sai 
. “That’s right. It might be that they won’t interfere with 
us. But we’d better git ready, ter make sure of it.” 

“That’s right. We will tell the rest and let them be pre- 
pared for the worst,” 

Graves told them himself, and, as might be supposed, 
there was much fear shown, especially by the women and 
children, 

The pretty dark-eyed daughter of Graves, whose name 
vA Agnes, put on a hopeful look, though, and she quickly 
said: 


“I am very glad that I have learned how to shoot with a 
rifle on the way, father. I can be of some use if the Indians 
attack us. I can hit a bull’s-eye at a hundred yards, so I 
guess I would be able to shoot a redskin if I saw him riding 
down upon us for the purpose of slaying us.” 

The male members of the party nodded their approval. 
It made them feel all the more determined to protect them- 
selves and their families. è 

Not one of the travelers had dreamed of such a thing as 
being attacked by hostile Indians.* 

They had been on the lookout for roving bands of bad 
white men, for they were always to be feared in that wild 

‘part of the country. 

But they were not to be 
so they thought. 

Really, though, in many cases, they were much worse, as 
the flotsam and jetsum of the worst of mankind were to be 
found there—men who had prices upon their heads and who 
dared net show themselves in the cities and towns on account 
of the crimes they had committed. 

Preparations were made to secure themselves against the 
redskins should any come, and the men went about it with a 
dogged determination, the women helping, as a matter of 
course. : 

Agnes Graves was the most cheerful of any in the party. 

“Keep cool,” she kept saying to the women, and after a 
while she‘thad them in pretty good spirits. 

But noné of them ate as heartily at supper as they would 
have done if they had not become acquainted with the fact 
that there were hostile Indians about. 

The sun had gone down and darkness was beginning to 
gather. i 

The thin columns of smoke had died out and all was 
silence, save for the occasional bark of a coyote. 

The covered wagons had been drawn in a semi-circle to the 
face of the cliff that reared itself a few yards from the bank 
of the river: 

The men busied themselyes cleaning and loading the fire- 
arms they possessed. 

All had rifles, for they had considered it a necessity to 
possess themselves of such weapons before they set out from 
Denver to continue the journey through the wilderness. 

Gradually the darkness gathered and the stars came out one 

y one. \ > 

Old Dave Burlew was outside the circle assisting half a 
dozen of the men roll up big stones under the wagons, so 
the women and ‘children would have places to crouch behind 
when the fight began—if there was a fight. ii 

All hoped there would not be, of course, but, by the way 
the guide acted, it seemed almost a certainty. 

An hour passed. d 

The party of travelers were restless from the strain of 
the thing. 

“I reckon TIl take a little scout around an’ see if there 
is any of ther redskins around,” he said in a low tone. ` “I 
want everybody ter keep quiet an’ lay low. We ain’t got 
no fire ter show ’em jest where we are, an’ it may be that 
they won’t strike us.” 

But what he said last was merely to cheer them up. 

The Indian signs he had seen were enough to convince 
him that there was bound to be a visit from the redskins, 
providing there was any big number of them about. 

If there were no more than a dozen of them they would 
be safe from an attack, for the redskins had had so much 
experience in fighting the palefaces that they knew it re- 
quired at least two to one to perfect a slaughter. - 

Dave Burlew kept close to the ground as he stole away 
from the camp. 

He was experienced in that line, and he was acting just as 
though he was certain that there were Indians about. 

He went up the river for a hundred vards and then turned 
and went down 


compared with hostile Indians, 


Then he cast his eyes over the rippling surface of Green 
River and strove to look across. 

The old man could just see the dark outlines of the bank 
on the opposite side, and as he looked he suddenly noticed 
something push out and start across the stream. 3 

“A canoe, by jingo!” he muttered. 

He waited for over a minute and then he could see that 
the canoe had half a dozen forms in it. 

“That’s all from that side of ther river, I reckon,” he 
muttered. “Well, ther second column of smoke was on this 
side, so that’s where ther most of ’em will come from. PUH 
jest git back ter ther camp, fur ther chances is that ther 
rest of ’em is close by now.” 

He had scarcely made a move to start when the hoot of an 
owl sounded near him. : 
i sete gal dropped close to the ground and remained perfect- 
y still. 

While it was almost the exact cry of an owl, he knew that 
it was not one of the birds that had uttered it. 

That it came from a nearby redskin, and was meant as a 
signal, he was certain. 5 \ 

Just then the hoot was answered from the river. 

The old guide now began creeping cautiously for the cainp. 

He knew he had no time to spare. 

Fortunately the hiding Indians were not near enough to 
observe him as he moved along through the darkness, and 
he soon got inside the barricade that had been formed. 

“Git your guns ready an’ lay low!” he whispered. “Ther 
redskins is coming!” 3 

The words were hardly out of his mouth when another hoot 
rang out, and then the answer came. 

“Do yer hear that?” the old man whispered, hoarsely. 

“Yes,” answered Alfred Graves; “it is an owl, isn’t it?” 

“Not: much! +It’s redskins. Everybody git ready!” 

The women and children were hastily placed behind the 
rocks, and then the male members of the party knelt yiti 
their rifies through the openings between the wagons. 

Five minutes passed in silence. 

To the waiting men it was almost torture. 

Not one of them, with the exception of the guide, had ever 
experienced Indian fighting, and they knew not what to do. 

The keen eyes of the old man soon discovered dark forms 
creeping along the river bank, and then he knew that those 
in the canoe had ianded, and were joining the gang on that 
side, i; 

It would only be the question of a few minutes before the 
attack would be made now, and he knew it. 

Five minutes more passed, 

Then, with a suddenness that was startling in the fullest 
sense, a yell sounded. 

At least a score of throats gave utterance to it and it 
caused the waiting travelers to thrill with fear. 

“Fire when I say ther word,” said Burlew; “but don’t shoot 
too high, ’cause we can’t afford ter waste any shots? If we_ 
kin mow down half a dozen of ’em right at ther start wet 
‘have ’em, I think!” i 

The next instant a score of dark forms were seen leaping 
toward the wagons. 

“Fire!” shouted Dave Burlew. 

Then ten rifles belched forth streaks of fire, for Agnes 
Graves was ready when the word was given, and she did not 
hesitate to shoot. 

The Indians paused and dropped low to the ground, for the 
reception they got was a little more than they expected, 
evidently. a i 

It was impossible for the besieged party to tell how many 
had been hit, but old Dave Burlew knew the volley had been 
disastrous to them, , : 

Three of the men owned repeating rifles, and they kept on 


firing. 

But the old man quickly stopped them. 

“What are yer shootin’ at?” he cried. “Don’t waste your 
bullets. Don’t pull a trigger unless yer kin see what you’re 
shootin’ at.” : 

The first rush of the red demons had been checked, but 
that was only temporary. k : 

They had become strangely silent right after the volley had 
been fired, and for a couple of minutes they remained that 
way. ras 
‘hen the fierce warwhoop sounded again and they came 
with a rush, firing as they did so. 

This was the first shooting they had done, and they sent 
the bullets through the wagon covers with a vengeance, 
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But the precautions the travelers had taken saved them 
from being hit. 

“Give it ter ’em!” shouted Burlew. “Aim straight, men!” 

Crack—crack—cra-ang! 

Another volley was fired, and the guide saw at least four 
of the attacking party go down. 

But the others came right on, and a second later they were 
climbing over the wagons. ‘ 

_ “Give it ter ’em!” cried the guide, firing his revolver right 
in the face of a brave who was in the act of leaping down 
into the inclosure. 

Then it was that a desperate battle was begun. 

But it was bound to result in defeat for the brave band of 
whites, unless something happened. 

Something did happen, for just then a shout sounded from 
the trail back from the river bank, and during the brief in- 
teryals between the shots the sounds of galloping hoofs could 
be heard. 

Crack—crack—crack! 

Three shots rang out from the rear of the redskin band 
and then they turned and fled in wild disorder. 

“Whoopee!” shouted a voice. “Young Wild West an’ his 
pe is, in time, I reckon. Put it inter ther sneakin’ red 
galoots! 


CHAPTER II. 
YOUNG WILD WEST AND HIS PARTNERS. 


The cracking of revolvers now made such a nofse that the 
party of travelers could not hear anything further. 

But they knew that help had come, and that was sufficient 
to make them join in giving a cheer. 

The redskins were no longer close enough to be seen, so 
the horsemen who had come to the rescue dismounted. 

“Strike a light, friends,” said a clear voice that showed 
how cool the speaker was. “There is no danger of that gang 
bothering you right away again, I guess.” 

“Right yer are, pard!” exclaimed Dave Burlew, and he 
hurriedly lighted a lantern. 

Then the thankful band of travelers saw that there were 
only three in the party that had come to the rescue. 

Two of them were nothing more than boys, though they 
were of medium height and build, and the other was a tall 
man, still young in years. 

“Thunder!” cried old Dave Burlew, as he held the lantern 
so the light could shine on the neweomers; “it’s Young Wild 
West an’ his pards, sure enough! I knowed it was there 
voice of Cheyenne Charlie what yelled out that Young Wild 
West an’ his pards was comin’. Howsumever, there wasn’t 
nothin’ sure about it, so I didn’t say anything. Now I kin 
see with my own eyes.” 

“Hello, Dave!” answered one of the boys, as he stepped 
forward and shook the old man’s hand. 

Though but a boy in years, he looked every inch a man, as 
‘Tar as strength and agility went. 

Handsome as an Apollo, with a wealth of long chestnut 
hair hanging .over his shoulders, he made a picture of the 
true young Westerner. i 

He was attired in a neat-fitting hunting suit of buckskin 
that was elaborately trimmed with searlet silk fringe, which 
set off his graceful, athletic form to the best advantage. 

In his hand was the revolver that had dealt out several 
shots to the hostile Utes, and swung over his shoulder was a 
Winchester rife, which was a dangerous weapon in his 
hands, for Young Wild West was the recognized Champion 
Deadshot of the Wild West. 

He was also known as the Prince of the Saddle, owing to 
the fact that his equal had never been found at taming and 
riding a wild horse of the prairies. 

The other boy, Jim Dart, who, like Young Wild West, 
had been born and reared on the border, was a good-looking 
young fellow, strong and active, and he, too, wore a fancy 
buckskin hunting suit. \ 

The .third in the little party was Cheyenne Charlie, the 
well-known scout and Indian fighter. He was a trifle over 
six feet in height and was supple and straight as an arrow. . 

His face was bronzed from the sun and winds of the moun- 
tains and plains, and his long black hair and drooping 
mustache added a look to him that would have given the 
casual observer the impression that he was a dangerous man 
to fool with. 

And so he was, too. Being rather hot-headed and afraid 


u nothing, he was apt to get into trouble at almost any 
ime. : 

: Trat was why he relied upon Young Wild West as a 
eader. 

- The dashing young deadshot was cool and cautious under 
all conditions. He never lost his head, and his judgment was 
second to none. 

The dashing young deadshot, in company with his two 
partners, Cheyenne Charlie and Jim Dart, had experienced 
more startling adventures and had been through more hair- 
breadth escapes than usually falls to the lot of men. 

The three often gave the government valuable service in 
the capacity of scouts, and they were now on their way to 
Fort Feather, whither they had been summoned to help put 
down an uprising of the Utes. 

They had left the wife of Cheyenne Charlie and the two 
sweethearts of the boys at Silver Plume in the charge of 
friends, and had started out to assist all they could in the 
work of subduing the treacherous Indians. 

As we have already stated, the troopers in that part of 
Utah were pretty well scattered around, and the fact that 
the rebellious Utes had established a headquarters less than 
thirty miles from Fort Feather, on the Green River, made it 
appear as though they cared nothing for the fort, and in all 
probability meant to attack it and take sae a 

Word had been received by Young Wild West two days be- 
fore the opening of our story, and they had been riding hard 
ever since they set out for the fort. 

It was lucky for old Dave Burlew and the party he was 


z guiding across the desert and plains that they happened 


along just as they did. 

Fort Feather was forty miles away from the spot where 
the travelers were camped, and as Young Wild West and his 
partners were camped, and as Young Wild West and his 
partners had been riding hard all day they decided to stop 
there till morning. 

They were not long in being introduced to the party of 
eee and then they made themselves at home, so to 
speal 

A fire was started and the women made cofee for them, 
and while this was going on the three gave their tired horses 
a good rubbing down. 

Young Wild West had the fastest and most intelligent 
steed known in the whole West. 

It was a sorrel stallion and bore the name of Spitfire, 
which the dashing young Prince of the Saddle had given 
him while breaking him from a wild horse of the prairies. 

The dashing boy valued the stallion highly, and though he 
had been offered big sums of money for him, he had never 
once thought of parting with Spitfire. 

Cheyenne Charlie and Jim Dart both owned the best money 
could buy in the line of horseflesh, and the three were able to 
keep out of the way of the fastest Indian ponies on the 
plains and mountains. : 

And when they started to ride down a bad Indian or a 
villainous white renegade they generally succeeded. 

Old Dave Burlew had taken a scout around as soon as, he 
was done greeting the three dashing. scouts, and he came 
back with the report that there were seven dead redskins ly- 
ing close to the camp and that the living ones had crossed 
the river. 

The survivors of those who came across in the canoe had 
gone back in the same way they came and the others had 
made their horses swim across. j 

“I guess they won’t bother us again to-night,” said Young 
Wild West, when he had heard the report of the guide. 
“There are not enough of them for that. If they do come 
Tl] guarantee that there won’t be many left of them when 
we get through with them.” 

“I reckon there won’t be, not if you an’ your pards draws 
beads on ’em,” retorted Burlew, nodding at the dashing boy 
in admiration. “I knows all about you fellows, Young Wild 
West. When you git after Injuns, or any other kind of game 
it’s good-by to ’em, an’ no mistake!” 

“Well, I don’t know as we are any better than anyone else 
in that line,” the young deadshot said, with a laugh. “We 
always do our best when we start to do a thing, though.” 

The travelers felt secure, now that the three had arrived. 

During the brief fight with the redskins only one man had 
been wounded, and that was so slight that he would be all 
right again in a few days. z 

A good watch was kept during the night, but the redskin: 
failed to show up again, and when morning dawned Young 
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Wild West advised the guide to set out for Fort Feather 
“without any loss of time. 

“If you attempt to keep on the trail you will surely get 
caught by the Utes,” he added. “It will only make a delay 
of a few days, at the most, for as soon as we get the troop- 
ers together the uprising will be put down in short order. I 
think you can do no better than to go to the fort.” 

“That is jest what I think,” Burlew replied. “I was goin’ 
ter do that if the Injuns had not bothered us last night, even. 
I don’t want ter run no risk with ther wimmen an’ children 
I’ve got in charge.” 

Then he told the members of the party what the young 
deadshot said, and they were unanimous in deciding to take 
the advice of Young Wild West. 

While the women were getting the breakfast ready Young 
Wild West mounted his sorrel stallion, Spitfire, and went out 
to reconniiter, 

He rode down the river bank for a mile, keeping a watch 
on the hills at the other side, and then he suddenly saw 
smoke arising from behind a clump of rocks half a mile 
away. 

The boy gave a nod of satisfaction. 

“So there is where you are, eh?” he muttered. “Getting 
your breakfast, I suppose. Well, I suppose you are anxious 
for us to get away, so you can come over this side and bury 
your dead.” 

As the young deadshot turned his horse to ride back a puff 
of smoke suddenly came from a tree top near the place 
where he had located the Indian camp. 

He gave the sorrel a quick tap and the animal leaped for- 
ward just as a report sounded. 

Wild heard the hum of a bullet as it went past the back of 
his head. 

“Whoa, Spitfire!” he cried. 

Then, as the sorrel came to an abrupt halt, his rifle flew 
to his shoulder. 

There was en Indian hidden in the top of that tree, and, 
though the dashing young deadshot could not see his outlines, 
he could see a small part of the foliage moving. 

It could not be caused by a breeze, for there was hardly a 
breath of air stirring just then. 

Taking a quick aim at the moving foliage in the tree that 
was fully half a mile away, he pressed the trigger. 

Cra-ang! : 

» The sharp report rang out clear and distinct on the still 
morning air. 

Then, one after another, the lower limbs of the tree bent 
fed swayed, and finally Wild caught sight of a descending 


y. 
' “I guess that fellow won’t ever fire another shot from the 
top of a tree,” he thought. “He was a pretty good shot, for 
if Spitfire had not jumped forward just as he did, I would 
have got that bullet.” 

The young deadshot rode back to the camp at a canter, 
just as though nothing out of the ordinary had happened. 

“I reckon yer must have picked off one of ther redskins, 
Wild?” remarked Cheyenne ‘Charlie, questioningly, as he 
rode in and brought his horse to a halt. 

“Yes,” was the reply; “one of them fired at me from the 
top of a tree on the other side of the river, and I then fired 
and brought him down. That makes one less to bother the 
whites, I guess.” y 

The travelers looked at the dashing boy admiringly. 

He was so cool, and had such an easy-going way about 
him, that he was bound to attract more than ordinary at- 
tention. 

He told them just where the camp of the Utes was located, 
and then he set down to the breakfast that was now ready. 

Though our three friends were in a hurry to get to Fort 
Feather, they deemed it advisable to stay with the wagon 
train and escort it there. 

There was no telling how soon the redskins might make 
another attack on it, and it might be that they would have 
reinforcements soon. 

That would make it bad for Dave Burlew and his party. 

The mules were hitched to the wagons as soon as possible, 
and then those who rode horses mounted, and the outfit 
started, off. 

They were compelled to go three miles up the river before 
they found a place where it could be forded, and even then 
it took half an hour to get the wagons acrpss. 

Then they headed straight for the fort. 


They saw no more of the Indians until about two hours act | 


fore sunset. 


Then they saw a small 
miles in the rear. 

The women became much alarmed as soon as they were 
aware of it, but Young Wild West assured them that there 
was no danger from that small crowd. 

“There are only seven or eight of them,” he said. “They 
won’t attack us unless they meet more redskins to help them 
out. We will get to the fort in less than two hours now. 
don’t like the way those fellows are acting, though. They 
are coming up pretty close to the fort for hostile Indians, I 
moaie The chances are that there are plenty more of them 
about. 

“Oh, if we can only get to the fort!” said one of the 
women. 

“We will get there all right,” answered Agnes Graves, the 
pretty daughter of the head of the emigrating band. 

“Yes,” nodded Wild. “And I guess it won’t hurt to make 
the mules jog along a bit, as they can have a good rest when 
we get there. The quicker we reach the fort the better, I 
think.” ; 

They kept on as fast as the mules could be made to travel, 
and as the minutes flitted by the pursuing redskins gradually 
fell back. j 

At length the fort came in sight. 

It was really nothing more than a block house built on a 
little hill, with a stockade running around it. 

On the north side of the stockade were a store and half a 
dozen cabins occupied by settlers. 

It was not much of a place, but the travelers thought that 


party following them about two 


‘once they got there they would be safe from the hostile Utes. 


But they little dreamed of what was brewing. | 

The building that was called the fort had been built years 
before, and it had withstood more than one attack from the 
Indians. 

But in a few short hours it was destined to have the hottest 
time of its existence. 


CHAPTER II. 
WILD FALLS INTO THE HANDS OF THE UTES. 


As Young Wild West rode up to Fort Feather at the head 
of the party he was recognized by the officer in charge. 

A cheer went up from a dozen throats, and then the set- 
tlers and their families came out of the cabins to see what 
it meant. x 

It was just about the time that the people of the qui t 
little post were eating the evening meal, and that was way 
our friends got there before they were observed by any but 
those on guard at the block house. 

Lieutenant Ainsworth. was in command just then, since 
even the general was away on a vacation. ; 

He had been left at the fort with only fourteen cavalry- 
men. 

The captain had taken the rest of the troop to scour the 
country to find out what the Utes were up to. a 

Young Wild West looked grave when he heard this. 

“How long have the cavalrymen been gone?” he asked. 

“They left early yesterday morning,” was the. reply. 

“When were they to come back?” 

“There was no specified time, I believe. You see, in the 
absence of the post commander and the colonel, Captain 
Darius has full charge, and he left me in charge while he 
went out with the men to pick up what information he can. 
If he thinks there is*any danger of the Utes getting toeether 
in a large force a messenger will be sent to Fort Griffin, 
which is just ninety miles from here. The colonel is there, 
and he has four hundred men with him. There is where he 
figured that the seat of war would be, in case the Utes did 
rise and try to do something.” 

“Well, I think he made a mistake in thinking that way,” 
Young Wild West answered. “I have seen just enough to 


‘convince me that Fort Feather is the place that will bear the 


brunt of it. You must know that the Utes are foxy redskins. 
It is more than probable that they know just how many men 
you have here. I did not tell you that a small party of them 
attacked the camp of the people I brought here last night, 
but I’ll let you know all about it now.” 

Then the dashing young deadshot related all that had oc- 
curred, and Lieutenant Ainsworth showed much concern. 

The lieutenant was well acquainted with Young Wild 
West and his partners and he had the utmost faith in them. 

“And I have only fourteen men-here,” he said, shrugging 
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his shoulders. “A couple of hundred armed Utes could take 
the block house, I suppose.” 

“Well, they would burn the cabins of the settlers and cre- 
ate a general havoc if they did not quite succeed in captur- 
ing the fort.” 

Then the two had a long, earnest talk. 

The result was that at the first sign of a concentration of 
the Indians in the vicinity of the fort Young Wild West was 
to start on a wild ride to Fort Griffin for help. 

There was a settlement called Creekville, thirty miles from 
the fort, and right on the way, and thirty miles farther on 
was another that was named Blackbird. 

That left but thirty more to Fort Griffin. 

Horses could be had at either of the settlements, of course, 
so if it‘came to a case of real hurry Young Wild West meant 
to make a relay race of it to Fort Griffin. 

But he was in hopes that the redskins would not gather in 
large numbers, and in that case there would be no attack. 

Darkness soon shut off all view of the surrounding coun- 


y. 

In about an hour Young Wild West and his partners went 
m and started to make a circuit of the fort about two miles 
out. 

They had not gone more than three or four miles around 
Mo they saw a blazing fire off to the left at the top of a 

ill, 

“That’s an Injun signal, as sure as guns!” declared Chey- 
enne Charlie. \ 
“That’s right,” nodded our hero. 

Then their eyes suddenly caught sight of another fire about 
five miles distant. i 

It was only there for the space of a minute, for the Indian 
who made it must have extinguished it right away. 

“That’s an answer to ther first one,” remarked the scout. 
“I reckon ther red galoots mean ther fort all right, Wild.” 

“That’s right, Charlie. But just wait. I guess we had bet- 
ter go and see-how many they number before we go back.” 

“Sure!” spoke up Jim, 

They now started to ride in the direction of the first fire, 
which was still burning, though it was gradually dying out. 

“That means that all the Indians within sight of that fire 
will congregate there before morning,” said Wild. “I guess 
we will have to stay out a while, in order to get a good re- 
port to take to the fort, boys.” : 

“That’s right, Wild,” answered Charlie. 

The distance to the signal fire was probably four miles, as 
near as they could judge, and they rode forward at a gallop. 

Of course they did not mean to keep up such a swift pace 
when they got close to it, for that would have made known 
their presence to the Utes. : 

The fire kept gradually going down, but they were within a 
mile of it before it went out altogether. 3 

There was a clump of thickly wooded hills right ahead 
now, and it was in these that the signal fire had been lighted. 


They allowed their horses to walk, and as there was plenty | w 


of short, thick grass there, the sounds of the hoofs could 
“Searcely be heard. 

In a very few minutes they were in the timber and ascend- 
ing an uneven slope. 

They were getting dangerously close to the Indians now, 
and they knew it. 

“The scoundrels certainly know that there are very few 
soldiers at the fort, or they would never make their head- 
quarters so near it,” Young Wild West observed. “I guess 
we had better dismount. now, and I will go ahead on foot. 
You fellows can stay here with the horses.” 

“All right, Wild,” answered Dart, who was ever ready to 
abide by what the young deadshot said. s 

«You want ter be mighty careful, Wild,” the scout said, as 
our hero dismounted. “It are more’n likelf that ther red 
galoots has got scouts out. If a couple of ’em should catch 
yer nappin’ jest fire a shot, whether you’ve got time ter draw 
bead on ’em or not.” 

“All right, Charlie; that is just what I’ll do. One shot 
will mean that I am caught. If you hear any more than 
that you will know that I am putting up a fight.” 

With that, the dashing young deadshot started off through 
the darkness of the woods. 

Wild had not got more than fifty yards from his two part- 
ners when he heard the low murmur of ‘voices. 

He gave a nod of satisfaction, and then, after a slight 
pause, continued:on his way. 

He was using all the caution he possessed now, for he 
knew he was tight near the camp of the Utes. 


3 He made his way through the undergrowth without mak- 
ing a sound and gradually neared the parties whọ were con- 
versing in low guttural tones. 

Not until he was within twenty feet of the spot where the 
sounds came from did he pause. 

Then he became aware of the fact that two Indians were 
conversing in their own language. 5 

They were talking very low, too, and he could not under- 
stand what they were saying. 

Young Wild West spoke and understood the language of 
the Sioux tribe very well, but he could not make ovt what 
the two were talking about. a 

But it was easy for him to guess that they were a couple 
of the braves ho had been sent out to ascertam if there 
were any palefaces around. > 
_ The two braves had evidently met just as Wild came with- 
in hearing, for they now separated and moved off in differ- 
ent directions. 

Wild waited until they had gone and then he crept forward 
again. 

A hundred yards he covered, and then, as he came to the 
top of a little rise, he saw the light of a campfire not far 
away. 

“I guess I am getting close to them now,” he thought. “I 
am inside their lines, anyhow, and it won’t be much trouble 
to find just how many there are of them here.” z 

As he got a few steps nearer he saw that there’were more 
than one fire burning. 

There were as many as half a dozen. 

It was a gully that the redskins were located in, just low 
enough to prevent the light made by their ‘ires from being 
seen very far distant. 

This showed that the signal fire had been burning on an 
elevation nearby. 

The trees happened to be very close together on either 
side of the gully, and this enabled the boy to get as close as 
was necessary to suit his purpose. 

Two minutes later and he was at a point where he could 
look almost straight up the gully, which was about a hundred 
feet wide right there. 

It narrowed down at both ends, at a distance of probably 
two hundred yards apart. 

“What a fine place to trap them, if I only had about fifty 
determined fighters at my back,” thought Wild, for he could 
p that there were not more than a hundred Ute warriors 
there. 

But that was not ail that would be there. for the signal 
fire had been answered, and it was quite likely a hundred 
more—if not a larger number—were on their way there and 
pretty close to the camp. 

Wild placed his hand on a small tree that leaned over and 
peered over to get a good view of the redskins below him, 

The foliage of the tree hung close to the ground and shield- 
ed him from sight, even if the Indians had been looking ‘that 


` 


ay. 
When the dashing young deadshot saw that nearly all the 
Utes were armed with rifles he felt a bit uneasy. 

“They mean to attack the fort, as sure as I am looking at 
them with my two eyes!” he muttered under his breath. 
“Well, I guess I will go back, for I have seen enough to make 
it quite plain that the situation is a desperate one. 

In getting back to an upright position he gave a little 
extra pressure on the tree. 

There was an ominous cracking sound, and then before he 
could get straightened up, the tree gave way, and he was 
sent whirling heels-over-head into the gully. 

It had happened in such an unexpected manner that Wild 
had been unable to catch himself, and before he could get 
upon his feet half a dozen of the’surprised Utes were at the 
spot where he landed. ` 

The boy managed to draw one of his six-shooters, how- 
ever, and he pressed the trigger, regardless of where the þul- 
let went. 

Crack! 

The report rang out,-and then there was a fierce yell from 
the eine and Young Wild West was-seized and ‘dis- 
armed, 

Many against one is bound to result in a quick victory 
for the many when it is at such close quarters. 

The boy did his best to get away from them, but he had 
been unable to get upon his feet. q 

He was quickly bound, and then two of the braves rough- 
ly dragged him to the light of a fire. 

The Utes were- jubilant. y 
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They easily understood that he was a spy from the fort, 
and the fact that they had captured him made them feel 
like’ indulging in a war dance. 

But the chief quickly pushed his way to the front and 
warned them to keep quiet. 

Wild was not known by any in that particular crowd, and 
he was glad of it, for the majority of the chiefs throughout 
the West had reason to hate him for the excellent work he 
had done against them at different times. 

“ Erle i boy heap much brave!” ventured the chief, sneer- 
ingly. 

“That’s all right,% answered Wild, coolly, for he had re- 
covered from the astonishment his luckless fall had given 
him almost immediately, and he was now i®his regular cool 
and easy frame of mind. 

“What paleface boy do here?” the Ute leader went on. 

“I happened along this way and saw your campfires,” was 
the reply. “I thought I would take a look at you, that’s all.” 

“Paleface boy heap’ much lie! He come from Fort 
Feather.” 

“Ts Fort Feather near here?” asked Wild, innocently. 

“Paleface boy know where fort is.” 

“Are you on the war-path, chief?” 

“Ugh!” 


There was naught but scorn in the utterance. 

Young Wild West realized that he was in a desperate 
predicament. 

He could not make the chief believe he had happened along 
by accident, and he could get nothing from him as to what 
he was up to. 

At an order from the chief he was bound to a tree near 
the center of the camp. 

This had hardly been done when there was a shout close 
at hand, and the next minute full two hundred warriors with 
their war paint on came riding up the gully. 

There were now at least three hundred of the Utes, and 
they attacked Fort Feather it could never last long against 
them. ip j 


CHAPTER IV. 


ILD GETS READY TO RIDE HIS RELAY RACE. 


©] Charlie and Jim Dart were surprised when they 
heard the shot fired. 

While they had had it understood that Wild was to fire a 
shot in case he got into trouble with the Indians, they hardly 
expected to hear it. 

ey thought he would succeed in his undertaking without 
being discovered. 
“Great gimlets!” exclaimed the scout; “I reckon Wild’s 
got inter trouble!” 

Just then they heard the exultant cries of the redskins, 
and. then they were sure that such a thing had happened. 

“I: dowt know how they could have caught him,” observed 
Jim Dart. “Something must, haye happened that was dead 
against him. Wild is always very eareful.” 

The two waited for fully five minutes, and hearing noth- 
ing to.indicate that Wild was coming back, they decided to 
try and find a: way to get him from the redskins. 

There was no doubt in their minds now but that he had 
been captured. 

‘It was just then that they heard horses approaching. 

There were many of them, as they could tell. 

“More Injuns comin’, I reckon,” said the scout. “It'll be 
a good time now ter try an’ git Wild away from ’em. If 
this is a new gang them what catehed him will be putty 
much interested in ’em, an’ that.might give us a chanee ter 
sneak in close an’ cut him loose, fur yer kin bet they’ve got 
him tied, if they ain’t killed him.” 

“Oh, they haven’t killed’ him,” answered. Jim. “They 
wouldn’t do that right away. They will want to find out what 
they can from him.” ‘ 

“Which will be nothin’,” and .the scout chuckled softly. 
“Wild ain’t ther one ter give infofination ter his enemies 
that’ll do ’em any good, yer know.” 

. “Of course not. But if he can deceive them he will do it.” 

“Well, let’s git over there an’ find out jest what is ther 
matter.” 

“We will leave the horses right here.” 

“Yes,” t 

They two now hurried in the direction Wild had taken: 
. They did not hrve to use so very caution, since the 
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pose made by the Utes in the camp drowned everything 
else. 

But they did not know at what moment they might run 
into the arms of a Ute guard, so that made them keep a 
pretty sharp watch through the darkness. 

The trees were so close together that they had to proceed 
by taking hold of them and moving along in that way. 

By the time they got to the edge of the gully a general 
pow-wow was taking place in the camp. 

It was quite evident that the redskins did not dream of 
such a thing as their captive having friends near, for they 
seemed to be making no effort to scour the vicinity in search 
of anybody. 

“Great gimlets!” exclaimed the scout in a léw whisper, 
“there’s enough of ther measly coyotes there ter clea out 
ther fort, Jim.” 

“And that is just what they are getting ready to do, PI 
bet,” was Dart’s reply. ‘ 

“There ain’t any doubt about that. Hello! There’s Wild 
tied ter a tree!” 

“That’s right! They haven’t done any more than make 
him a prisoner, Charlie. Now, let’s figure a way to get him 
out of the scrape he is in. The redskins are not paying the 
least attention to him. They are holding a pow-wow to de- 
cide what they are going to do, I suppose. I guess you'll be 
the one to sneak into the camp and cut Wild loose, Charlie.” 

“I reckon I kin do it if anyone kin,” was the reply. 

The scout took a good look around. 

There were Indians on all sides of the captive boy but 
one. 

The pow-wow was being held to the left of where he stood 
bound to the tree, and those who were not in the councils 
of the chiefs were gathered close to those who were, listen- 
ing to what was being said. 

The spot that was not guarded was on the side directly 
opposite and it was for this point that Charlie decided to 
make. 

“You come part of ther way, Jim,” he whispered. “I’m 
goin’ ter cut him loose, an’ then we'll run fur it. It'll be 
your business ter drop any of them what starts in ter stop us.” 

“All right. You can bet PH do that.” reg 

Charlie now got ready for business. : 

He handed his rifle to Jim, for he did not want tobe 
impeded by it, and then he tightened his belt a trifle. 

The next minute he was moving around for the point he 
had picked out to make the approach to the rescue of Young 

The chief of those who had been in the camp when Young 
Wild West. 7 

Meanwhile the Utes were parleying at a great rate. 
Wild West fell into their hands was laying it down strongly 
to the chief of those who had got there. a 

Charlie realized that he would never have a better chance 
than at that moment. 

He hurried forward, keeping his eyes on the redskins near: 
est to Wild as he did so. 

The trees and bushes afforded him a good opportunity, 
and he made the best of it. He drew his bowie knife whei, 
he was within a dozen feet of the prisoner, and then, keep- 
ing close to the ground, he moved slowly toward him. 

There was no such thing as hurrying now, for one glimpse 
of him by a redskin would spoil the whole thing. 

Jim was waiting less than thirty feet away. 

He was right at the edge of a camp behind two trees that 
grew close together, and he could shoot straight and sure, 
without the least difficulty from that point. 

Charlie found that he could reach the tree that Wild was 
bound to without having to show himself to the redskins. 

“I reckon Wild will soon be out of. his difficulty,” he mut- 
tered under his breath. “The red galoots is too busy talkin’ 
over their rascally plans ter notice what’s goin’ on here But, 
I ain’t got no more time than I want, fur all that.” $ 
s Without any further delay, he crept forward straight to the 
ree. 

- One more look to make sure that everything was all right, 
and he reached up with the knife and cut the thongs that 
held the dashing young deadshot to the tree. 

Young Wild West felt his bonds give, but he made no sign. 

He had been expecting his partners to come to his rescue, 
for he knew they would not desert him. 

“I'm here, Wild,” the scout ventured to whisper. | 

“I know, Charlie,” came the reply, while the boy kept his 
eyes on the group of Indians, just as he had been doing þe- 

that his partners were at hand, 7 
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Another slash with the keen-edged knife and the bonds 
that held his wrists behind him were severed. 

But Young Wild West never moved. 

He was waiting until he had the freedom of his feet. 

Charlie lost no time in cutting the thongs that had been 
placed about Wild’s ankles. 

Then the dashing young deadshot was free. 

Lying at the foot of a tree a few feet from him wete his 
revolvers and knife, and leaning against it was the rifle that 
had been swung over his shoulder when he was captured. 

Charlie saw them, and he promptly ‘crawled around to the 
back of the tree. 

_ The next minute he had the weapons in his possession. 
L" “Now, then, I reckon we'll git away from here, Wild,” he 
whispered. 

“All right,” was the calm rejoinder; “lead the way.” 

Then Wild stepped around the tree. 

Dropping to the ground, he crept through the bushes after 
‘the scout. 

The two got to where Jim was waiting for them before 
the redskins became aware that their prisoner was not tied 
to the tree. 

The brave that discovered it let out a warning cry and then 
the council broke up and there was a rush for the tree. 

The severed bonds told the tale only too well. 

“Run for it, boys!” said Young Wild West, and then up 
the side of the gully they went. 

The savages caught a glimpse of their forms and saw the 
swaying bushes. 


Then, yelling like so many wild demons, they started in|, 


pursuit. | 

But our hero and his partners knew just where the horses 
were, and without uttering a sound, they made for them. 

They knew they could get through the thick woods as fast 
as the redskins could, and that meant that they would reach 
their horses in time to mount them and get away. 

The pursuing Utes fired a volley, but the bullets all went 
wide of the mark. 

The noise our friends made in getting through, the under- 
growth was drowned by that of the pursuers. 

Charlie was going to turn and let a few shots go at them, 
but Wild stopped him. z 

“Don’t!” he said. “They will only know the exact direction 
to come if you fire. Come on!” 

It was very dark, but Wild knew just about where the 
horses were, 

He gave a low whistle and instantly a whinny was heard. 

It came from his faithful steed, Spitfire. 

The stallion knew the boy’s whistle as much as he knew 
anything. 

Wild made straight for the spot the whinny came from, 
followed by Charlie and Jim. 

They reached the horses, and, mounting them, rode down 
the hill for the open prairie. 

__ Then it was that a shout of defiance left the lips of the 
seeut. 

He could no longer restrain himself. 

“Whoopee! Whoopee! Come on, you red galoots!” he 
cried. “I reckon we'll give yer all yer want!” 

But the redskins were no longer pursuing them on foot. 

The moment they heard the clatter of hoofs they started 
baek to the camp for horses. 

But Young Wild West and his partners had a good half- 
mile start of them,’and there was no possibility of their be- 
ing caught now. $ 
. They rode straight back to the fort and reported. 

When Lieutenant Ainsworth heard that there were three 
hundred of the Utes camped so near he was much disturbed. 

“I am of the opinion’ that they will attack us before day- 
light,” he said. 

“That will be just about the time they will do it,” our hero 
answered. 

“Then you must ride for help.” 

“T will do that gladly, and if anyone can 

“Ninety miles is a long distance, though. 

“I know it is, but I will change horses at Creckvilla. 
and when I get to Blackbird I will change again, as I said 
All I want to make sure of is that my horse is well taken 
care of, and reddy for me when I come back. You ought 
to hold the redskins off for twelve hours, at least. You have 
plenty of ammunition, and I'll guarantee’ you that every 
time Charlie and Jim pull a trigger a redskin will go down. 
They never waste any shots.” j 

“Yes, we can hold them off for twelve hours, I think,” said 


get help I will.” 
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the lieutenant, slowly. “But you will have to perform a 

miracle to ride to Fort Griffin and back in twelve hours. 

We the distance there and back is a hundred and eighty 
es. Z 

“Yes, but that is only fifteen miles an hour. I will have a 
fresh horse every thirty miles, you know. f know my own 
horse can béat that all hollow, but I wouldn’t want to shove 
him to his utmost any further than thirty miles. [ want him 
fresh when I get back .to Creekville.” $ 

“But you won’t have the cavalry with you, for they eouldn’t 
keep that up for fiye hours.” 

“Well, I want to get back and see how things are, you 
know. When I do come back the cavalry will not be far 
away. It may be that I will meet some of the soldjers, you 

ow. 

“That is possible. They are liable to be heading this way 
now. If they have heard that the Utes have gathered in 
this vicinity they will surely be coming. But I am afraid 
they have not heard it.” 

Wild knew it was a pretty sure thing that the redskins 
would attack the fort before sunrise, so he got ready for the 
relay race he was going to ride. 

He advised the lieutenant to call all the settlers and their 
families inside the stockade right away, and to fetch all the 
provisions and what they desired to save from their cabins 
with them. f 

Lieutenant Ainsworth acted on the advice. 

The contents of the store was brought inside the block 
house, too, and then they were ready to stand a siege. 

A brook trickled right through the enclosure, so they 
would have plenty of water for themselyes and horses. 

S was past midnight when all arrangements had been 
made. $ 

The frightened women and children huddled together and 
the men went about with pale, set faces. 

There were just twenty-five men to defend the fort, count- 
ing, Cheyenne Charlie and Jim Dart. 

oung Wild West would have to leave them to ride his re- 
lay race for help. : j 


CHAPTER ‘V. 
WILD ARRIVES AT FORT GRIFFIN. 


It was just about ten minutes before dawn that a fierce 
yell rang out all around the stockade of Fort Feather. 

It did not come as a surprise to the waiting men, for 
Young Wild West had discovered that the Utes were ap- 
proaching nearly an hour before. ° . 

The dashing young deadshot decided not to leave the fort 
until he had seen what sort.of a move the besieged party 
would make in the way of holding the fort. 

“We want to make them understand that they are not go- 
ing to have an easy thing of it,” he said to the lieutenant, 
and that officer nodded. 

He was a brave young man, was Lieutenant Ainsworth, and 
he was not the one to desert his post as long as he could 
lift a hand in its defense. 

When the fierce yell sounded every man was on the alert. 

The redskins would storm the stockade from several 
points at once, Wild knew, and it was for the men with the 
field pieces to train them where they would do the most 


good. 

“The best thing to do is to let them break a hole in the 
secede, and then as they come through give it to them,” 
he said. / ` 
g p lieutenant nodded and gave his instructions ascord- 
ingly. 

No a shot was fired from the fort, though the redskins 
sent a storm of bullets at the block house the instant their 
warwhoop had sounded. 

The demons had axes with them, for they could be heard 
cutting at the logs that’ were driven in the ground to form 
the stockade. 

“Let them cut,” said Wild, calmly. 

For ten minutes the cutting was kept up and then thé 
stout stakes gave way. ; 

At the same moment several Indians began climbing over 
in two other places. 

Thoveh it was still dark, their forms could be seen. 

Wild set the emierrants at work picking them off. 

“Make every shot tell,” he said; “don’t pull a trigger un- 


less you are certain the bullet is 
of a redskin somewhere.” 

Just then there was a yell that echoed over the plains, and 
a bunch of the redskins surged through the opening they had 
made in the stockade. 

Bang! 

One of the field pieces thundered and the slugs*it had been 
loaded with went true to the mark. 

This sufficed to dampen the spirits of the Indians some- 
what, and they withdrew in double-quick order. 

Young Wild West nodded. . 

“That was all right,” he said to the lieutenant. “Just 
keep that kind of work up. Don’t load the pieces with the 
balls, bu use slugs right along. The range is short, and you 
can do ten times the damage.” 

Then he walked over to where his partners were engaged 
in instructing the party old Dave Burlew was in charge of. 

“Well, boys, I am off,” he said. “I will see you again be- 
fore dark to-night, I hope. You keep the redskins off till Í 
get back. It is going to be a relay race that I ride, and if 
the horse I get hold of are only half as good as Spitfire I'll 
win! Good-by!” ` 

“Good-by, Wild!” said Jim. 

“Look out fur ther measly coyotes when yer go out,” 
Charlie added. : 

Wild’s sorrel stallion was ready and waiting, and waving 
an adieu to his partners, he mounted and’ rode for the gate 
of the stockade. 

It was opened for him, and out he dashed. 

He was just in time to see the Utes firing the log houses of 
the settlers, but he paid little attention to them. 

That was something he had expected to happen before this. 

He was a hundred yards from the stockade before he was 
discovered by the redskins, and then, as a dozen of them 
galloped after him, he uttered a shout of defiance and let 
the noble animal go at the top of his speed. 

A few shots were fired at him, but they all fell short, and 
not bothering to answer them he kept on. 

The redskins followed him for about fifteen minutes, and 
then finding themselves outdistanced they gave up the chase. 

When day broke Young Wild West was more than five 
miles from Fort Feather and riding like the wind. 

This was kept up all the way to Creekville, and when he 
arrived there the dashing young deadshot halted*in front of 
the tavern and cried out: 

“T want a fresh horse, and a good one! I am riding to 
Fort Griffin for help. Fort Feather is surrounded by three 
hundred Utes, and there are only twenty-five men and a lot 
of women and children there to defend it. Hurry up, there!” 

A likely-looking gray mustang was brought out and the 
change was quickly made. $ 

“Get what men you can together and ride over to the fort, 
when I send some more from Blackbird,” he called out. “Take 
goodi yare of my horse, and have him ready when I come 


going to land in the body 


Then he was off on the relay race again. 

The mustang was a good one, as he found out when he had 
tried him for ten miles of the race. 

Another five miles and then the dashing young deadshot, 
who was riding to save the lives of those at Fort Feather, 
suddenly beheld a band of perhaps fifty redskins riding 
across the prairie in the direction of the besieged fort. 

They were making a detour, so as to keep clear of the 
settlement, though why it was they did not attack it Wild 
did not know. 

It must be that they have arranged, through the medium 
of scouts and runners, to destroy Fort Feather,” he mut- 
tered, as he rode on. i 

But the Indians had spied him, and they no doubt divined 
that he was riding for help, since they could easily tell that 
he was heading for Fort Griffin. 

Like a thundercloud they bore down toward him. 

“I guess I had better let you fellows know that I can 
shoot a little,” he muttered, and, swinging in the saddle, he 
brought -his rifle to his shoulder and took a quick aim at 
the foremost of the redskins. 

Cra-ang! 

As the report rang out one of them threw up his hands 
and fell from the saddle. 

Cra-ang! : 

Again the young deadshot fired and another one dropped. 


That caused them to slacken their speed, and, with a|- 


laugh, Young Wild West rode on. 
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| He was soon out of range, for the mustang stuck right to 


his work. 

In one hour and fifty minutes from the time he left Creek- 
ville Wild was at Blackbird. ; 

He halted in front of the blacksmith shop, where half a 
dozen men were congregated. 

“Get a party together and ride for Fort Feather,” he 


shoutëd. “The Utes are besieging it. You will find men 
ready to go with you when you get to Creekville. Get me a 
fresh horse right away, and a good one, too! Hurry! I 


must get to Fort Griffin and bring back the cavalry to save 
Fort Feather!” 

“Here’s as good a nag as was ever straddled, pard!” ex- 
claimed a cowboy, as he led out a tough little bay. “He’s 
jest been shod, an’ he’s ready ter go like chain lightnin’!” 

“Good!” and with wonderful quickness Young Wild West 
leaped from the back of the tired mustang and mounted the 
fresh pony. k 

He was away like a shot, scarcely losing three minutes for 
the stop. 

Wild did not feel a bit tired. m 

With the fresh horse under him he felt that he would not: 
be more than two hours, at the most, in reaching Fort. 
Griffin. 

In spite of what the cowboy had said about the horse, 
Wild soon found that it was not as good a one as he had 
left at the blacksmith shop. ; 

But it was as good as the average, and that meant that he 
could cover thirty miles in two hours. 

The trail was pretty even, and that would help out. 

He found out the gait that best suited the pony and let 
him take it. 

Wild-urged the pony to his best the last, five miles of the- 
race to Fort Griffin. 

When he got there the pony was exhausted, but he was 
as cool and tireless himself as though he had not ridden fur- 
ther than a mile. 

“Who is in charge here?” he asked a sentry, as he dashed 
up to the fort and halted. a 

“Colonel Fortier,” was the reply. 

“T must see him at once. The Utes, three hundred strong, 
have surrounded Fort Feather, and there are only twenty- 
five men there, all told, to defend it.” 

“If you bear a message from the fort give it to me and I- 
will see that it is delivered.” h 

Wild slid from the back of his pony. ji 

“Stand aside!” he cried. “I am in a hurry. It means lif 
or death for men, women and innocent children.” 


CHAPTER VI. Aer 
WILD FINDS THE CAVALRY. 


“I don’t care what it means,” retorted the man on guard 
duty, who was a stout man with a florid face. “The general 
is taking a nap just now, but if you give me a message ad- 
dressed to him Pll see to it that he gets it.” | 

“The message I have I will tell to him, so just stand out 
of the way and let me pass. I am Young Wild West.” 

“It makes no difference who you are! You can’t go to the 
general’s quarters until he gives permission.” 

“Can’t, eh? We'll see about that!” 

As quick as a flash Wild pushed him aside and darted 
through the gateway, before which the man had been parad- 
ing up and down. A 

But the guard was not to be fooled that way. 

He wanted more than that to settle him. 

He lowered his musket, so the bayonet was leveled straight 
at the boy, and made a rush for him. 

There is not the least doubt but that he would have run 
him through if Wild had let him do it. , 

But the dashing young deadshot easily avoided the thrust. 

Then, before the sentry could recover his balance, he sent 
out a straight right with his fist and caught him on the fore- 


ead. k 
As the man staggered back Wild gave him a left in the pit 
of his stomach. 
He knew he had to thrash the fellow to make him keep 
out of his way. 
“Help!” shouted the sentry as he went down. 
His cry brought half a dozen soldiers to the scene, 
“Seize that boy and put him in the guard house!” the fel- 
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ve: yho had been knocked down cried out wildly. “He tried 
wo kill me!” 

The soldiers were about to obey, but they quailed when 
they saw a revolver in Wild’s hand. 

“I want to see the commander of Fort Griffin!”. he ex- 
claimed; “and I will shoot the first galoot that interferes 
with me before I do see him!” 

“Why, hello! It’s Young Wild West!” said a soldier wear- 
ing the stripes of a corporal. “Boys, I guess he can go 
where he pleases, for I think he has the document with him 
that says so.” 

Wild recognized the corporal’s face, but he could not call 

him by name just then. 
i. “Corporal,” said he, “I must see General Fortier at once. 
[It is important that all the cavalrymen he can spare should 
get to Fort Feather without delay. The fort is besieged by 
Utes, three hundred in number, and there is no. telling how 
long they can hôld out. He knows about how many men 
there are there.” 

“I guess you can see him, Young Wild West,” was the 
reply. “Come with me.” d $ 

But the sentry, who was now on his feet, raised objec- 
tions. 

“Put him in the guardhouse!” he shouted. 


“PIL thrash that fellow before I leave,” said Wild, “and I i 


am going to leave pretty soon, too.” 
i vo fer who should appear on the scene but, the general 
imself. 

Wild had never met him before, so he quickly produced 
the document signed by the major-general, which he always 
carried in a small leather case. me i 

This paper gave Young Wild West the privilege of going 
and coming where and when he pleased among the military 
posts of the Far West. : ; 

“Never mind that,” said the general, waving his hand; “I 
heard the last of what you were saying just now. What is 
the trouble?” 

The young deadshot told him quickly. ? 

The general’s brow clouded and he shrugged his shoulders 
uneasily. r 

“I am sorry,” said he, shaking his head, “but we received 
word that the redskins were gathering at a point fifty miles 
down the river, and I despatched Captain Darius and his 
troops, together with all the reserved forces here, to the 
scene. They set out this morning.” 

“Down the river, you say, general?” 

oy, s” 

“Good!- I will overtake them, then, for I am going back 
to Blackbird right away. From there I will ride to Creek- 
ville, and then by heading toward the river in a straight line 
I will be able to head them off. I would like to have a fresh 
horse, general.” 

“You shall have the best we have here.” 

Then he took the document Wild had in his hand and hur- 
riedly looked it over. 

“Young Wild West, the scout, eh?” he observed. “Well, I 
Sm- glad to meet you. Anything you ask for you shall 
have.” 

“Well, I should like to ask one thing of you.” 

“What is it?” 

“I want to thrash that sentry of yours for trying to run 
me through with a bayonet, and I want you to let him off 
without punishment.” 

“He tried to run his bayonet through you, did he?” > 

“Yes, general. But I don’t want him punished according 
to military rules. I promised to thrash him, and I am 
anxious to keep my word.” 

“Do it, then. I will look on. 
the‘time you have done it.” 


Your horse will be here by 


The sentry was astonished when he heard this from the | 


commander of the fort. ; 

But he was not a coward, and he scowled as Wild came out 
of the gate toward him. 

“Put down that gun!” said the boy, commandingly. 

“I am not under your orders, sir,” was the stiff reply. 

Wild sprang forward and seized the guh. 

2 a quick twist and it was wrenched from the soldier’s 
ands. 

The general stood looking on, with folded arms. 

He was a man who liked to see things done up in right 
shape, and as he was the boss there he was going to sée the 
soldier thrashed. 

He had heard enough of Young Wild West to make him 


i 


| have the opinion that the boy was capable of thrashing any 


ordinary man, and surely that was all the sentry was. 

Wild meant to humble the fellow, as well as make him feel 
the weight of a few blows. 
_ He slapped him on the cheek as he pulled the gun away 
from him and exclaimed: 

“Tf you will apologize I will let up on you, as I haven't 
much time.” 

Whiz! 

Instead of apologizing, the soldier shot out his fist and 
ie felt the wind of it as he ducked. 


iff! 

Our hero landed one on his left cheek and sent him stag- 
gering. 

Spat! he followed with a right swing that caught him be- 
tween the eyes and down he went. 

_ The sentry was too dazed to get up right away, and, turn- 
ing to the corporal, who was the only officer present, the 
general said: 

“Relieve the guard and have him placed in the guard- 
house immediately.” 

“Don’t punish him, general,” said Wild, as he saw a horse 
being brought to him. “I must be off. I hope to overtake 
the cavalry and be in time to save Fort Feather.” . 

The general waved his hand and Wild leaped in the sad- 
e. N 


It was a good fresh horse, and without stopping to eat 
anything at the fort, the dashing young Prince of the Saddle 
rode off, having remained there less than fifteen minutes. 

He looked at his watch and found that he had spent six 
hours, less ten minutes, since he had started from Fort 
Feather. 

“PIL eat my dinner at Blackbird, and it won’t take me ten 
minutes to do it, either,” he muttered, as the horse galloped 
along for all it was worth. 

Wild certainly put that horse through. 

He only stopped once on the thirty-mile trail from Fort 
Griffin to Blackbird. f 

When he reached the settlement he halted in front of the 
Ee ia dem shop and found another fresh horse waiting for 

m. 

The people had made ready for him, for they realized that 
he was riding to save lives, and that he would want to get 
back to Fort Feather as soon as possible. 

Wild paused long enough to eat a sandwich and drink a 
couple of cups of milk, and during that time he learned that 
thirty armed men had gone to Creekville to join those who 
were going to help drive the Utes from Fort Feather. 

The cowboy who had loaned him the horse was gone, so 
Wild left word that his horse was at Fort Griffin, and that 
he could exchange the one he now left for it when he had 
time to ride over. ; 

Then he went on his mad dash to save the fort. 

The last horse was the worst of any he had ridden-so far, 
and when he got to Creekville he found that he had taken up 
four hours and a half in the sixty miles he had covered on 
the way back, 

“Never mind,” he thought; “I can’t get back to the fort in 
twelve hours, as I told them I would, because J must find the 
cavalry before I go there. I'll take my own noble Spitfire 
how, and then I will feel at home, and know just what I can 
do. Sixty miles won’t hurt him in a day, not with the rest 
he has had.” 

He found that the sorrel had been rubbed down in a thor- 
ough manner, and that the best of care otherwise had been 
given him. 

“Hello, old fellow!” called out Wild, as the sorrel was 
brought out. “I’m just as glad to see you as you are to see 
me. You,thought I had deserted you for another, I suppose. 
But that will never be, old boy!” 

Then he took a short run around to limber himself up, for 
he was getting a little stiff by this time, and vaulted upon the 
back of his own trusty steed. ‘ 

The quality of endurance was one of the greatest that 
Young Wild West possessed. 

Wild rode in a straight line for Green River now. 

He followed no trail whatever, but rode over hill and dale 
at the speed that Spitfire could hold the longest. 

When he had covered twenty miles, and could see nothing 
of the cavalry yet, he grew a little worried. 

He was easily twenty miles from the fort, too, which lay 
below him to his right. 

But there was a rock ridge five miles ahead, and there was 
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no telling hut that the cavalry might be riding atong the 
other side of that. 

Wild headed for the ridge, which was well wooded. 

He reached it, and finding a defile started through it. 

He had not covered more than a quarter of a mile when he 
heard the cracking of firearms not far away. r 

The sounds came from the other side of the ridge, it 
seemed, so he kept right on. 

Two minutes later he came in sight of half a dozen painted 
redskins riding as though for their lives. 

There was an open stretch just ahead, and as he dashed 
out after the fleeing Utes he heard the thunder of hoofs com- 
ing from a direction almost parallel with that which he had 
been riding. 

He craned his neck and looked around to the right and be- 
held the blue uniforms of troopers riding through a gorge. 

They were the cavalrymen he had been looking for so long. 

As Young Wild West saw the approaching cavalrymen he 
swung his hat in the air and shouted: 

“Fort Feather is besieged by the redskins! I am riding 
the finish of a relay race to save the garrison. Come on!” 

A cheer went up from those in the lead, for some of them 
had heard and understood his words. 

The sorrel stallion leaped over the body of a slain redskin 
and took the lead of the cavalry horses. 

Spitfire was right in his element now. 

He had been racing against time, but now he probably 
thought that it was up to him to beat the cavalry horses, 
something he could do with the greatest of ease. 

But Wild held him in check and,got alongside the captain 
in charge of the men. 

He found him to be Captain Darius, of Fort Feather, and 
in a few words he made known the situation to him. 

Bon ort Feather, boys!” cried the captain, waving his 
sword. 

Then as they headed down the river, which could be seen 
in the distance, he told our hero how they had come upon a 
few Indians, and, seeing that they were in war paint, they 
had given pursuit and scattered them. 

“Well, you will have a harder time scattering those at 
Fort Feather, I think,” Wild answered. “But I guess we’ll 
manage to do it. If Lieutenant Ainsworth and my two part- 
ners have been able to hold the fort everything will be all 
right. 


CHAPTER VIL 
THE FIGHT AT FORT FEATHER. 


As soon as Young Wild West had gone Lieutenant Ains- 
worth came óver to Cheyenne Charlie and said: 

“JT shall rely upon you and Dart to help me out and advise 
me in this business, since Young Wild West has gone off on 
his relay race for help. You folks know more about Indian 
warfare than I do, though I have had quite a little experi- 
ence myself. The fiends have got their attention drawn to 
your partner now, and some of them are riding after him: I 
hope they don’t catch him.” 

“Don’t worry about that,” answered the scout, with a 
chuckle. “No Injun ever owned a horse, what could catch 
that sorrel. Wild will soon leave ’em behind.” 

“You may bet on that,” Jim added. 

There was a lull in the shooting until it got daylight. 

The Utes had failed in their attempt to get into the stock- 
ade under’the cover of the darkness, and now they were con- 
juring up some other plan of action. 

As it gradually grew light the besieged party felt better. 

They would now be able to see, and that would enable them 
to shoot straight at their painted foes. 

Charlie and Jim knew quite well that the redskins would 
be watching to pick off the men from a distance, so they 
advised them to keep well under cover. 

Gradually it became lighter, and then the Indians took up 
the firing’ again. 

But their bullets were wasted. 

They had congregated in `a little grove that was not more 
then two hundred feet square and only a hundred yards from 
the fort. 

The trees would form them quite a protection, and when 
the lieutenant saw how nicely they were stationed a frown 
came over his face. J 

It was never thought thatan attacking party would get as 
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close to the block house as that, I guess, or those trees would 
never have been left standing,” he observed. 

The three rather antiquated field pieces that belonged to 
the fort were trained toward the break-in the stockade, and 
crouching behind the barricade of logs, the gunners waited 
for the order to use them. 

“Them’s ther things what’ll do ther business,” remarked 
the scout, smiling grimly. “If you’ve got powder an’ slugs 
enough, lieutenant, I reckon we kin keep ’em off till Wild 
comes back.” 

“We have plenty of powder,” was the retort, “but the 
slugs are not very plentiful. We have balls for the pieces.” 

“Well, there’s plenty of nails in them kegs ther store 
keeper an’ his help rolled in here, ain’t there?” 5 

“Yes, there are plenty of nails.” 

“Well, they’ll do, then. Nails is fine ter shoot out of a 
cannon at short range.” 

The store and the cabins, which had béen fired, before it 
got daylight, were still burning, though most of them were 
in ruins now. 

The families that had occupied them were heart-sick at 
the sight, but Charlie and Jim went around among them and 
told them there was plenty of timber to be had close by, 
and that they hoped they would not have to shoot all the 
aa belonging to the storekeeper into the ranks of the red- 
SKINS. t 

This sort, of talk cheered them up, and when some one sug- 
gested that men could not fight very well on an empty stom- 
ach the women took the hint and began to prepare breakfast. 

Half the men were given their breakfast while the other 
half kept a watch on the redskins. 

When the first lot had finished they relieved the waiting 
ones and they had their turn. 

The women worked faithfully to supply their every want, 
for they knew the defenders of the fort must eat well to keep 
up their strength. 

It was just as the sun came up that the breakfast was 
a by the men, and after that they went-out ready to 


The Indians were getting ready, too, for they were now 
mounting their ponies. ; 

They evidently meant to ride through the break in the 
stockade this time and storm the block house from the backs 
of their ponies. ‘ 

“Come on, boys?” cried Cheyenne Charlie. 
7em an’ give ’em fits!” 

With Jimat his side, the scout started for the break. 

Behind them came Dave Burlew and the eight men belong- 


ing to the wagon train, k 
of Lieutenant Ainswanth, 


“We'll meet 


The troopers, under command 
moved off to the left to rake the Utes as they approached. è 

Five minutes later the attack began. $ 

Fully two hundred mounted redskins started for the stock- 
ade, yelling and firing as they rode. $ $r 

The lieutenant remained wonderfully cool, and when lie 
thought they were close enough to make the fire telling he 
gave the word. : Pan 

The ripping, cracking sound the rifles made awọke the: 
echoes, and when the lieutenant saw the advancing india 
waver in the front ranks he knew the cavalrymen had not 
shot wildly. i 

They were firing at the Utes from an angle, and volley 
after volley was poured into them. 3 

Young Wild West’s partners held the men they had down 
until the redskins were within fifty feet of the stockade. < 
_ Then Cheyenne Charlie gave the word to fire. è j 

Straight into the ranks of the Indians went the death- 
dealing bullets, and horses and men went down in a heap, 
almost entirely blocking the way for those who were sige 
along behind in the mad charge to capture the wooden fort. 

Three times the men fired, and then, at a word from the 
scout, they broke and ran out of the way. RY 

Cheyenne Charlie waved his hat to the gunners now, and 
they understood. 

Bang—bang—bang! 

The three pieces spoke, one after the other in quick suc- 
cession, and as the Ute warriors were struggling to get 
through the opening over the tops of the fallen stockade, they 
made a good target. 

The effect was disastrous to the Indians and sickening to 
the whites who looked on. 

Such slaughter as that was not to the liking of the ma- 
jority of them, but they all realized that there was no 
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Meo way to keep from falling into the hands of the savage 
orde. 

_A huge hole was torn through the mounted body of war- 
riors and then the smoke settled, so they could scarcely be 
seen. T 

A few tried to come through and make for the fort, bu 
they were seen, and two volleys sent back those who escaped 
the bullets. 

In just ten minutes from the time the Indians started on 
their ride from the little grove the shooting stopped. 

The second attack had been resisted and many were the Ute 

yriors that went to the Happy Hunting Grounds during 

t brief interval. 

“I guess that'll do ’em fur a while,” observed the scout, 

rimly, as he wiped the perspiration from his brow. “But 
they’li try it half a dozen times yet, if- there’s any of ’em 
left by that time. I reckon we must have cleaned up about 
fifty of ’em since we started in.” 

“And only two men wounded on our side,” added the lieu- 
tenant, hopefully. “We stand a very good chance of holding 
the fort, providing the Utes are not reinforced.” 

“That is likely ter happen, but I hope it won’t,” answered 
Charlie. “Hello! There goes a signal now!” 

Sure enough, a thin column of smoke was ascending from 
the little grove. 

And a minute or two later there were two more of them 
close to the first. 

“That means for any of the Utes in sight to come here at 
once,” observed Jim. 

The lieutenant looked uneasy again. 

As the fighting had ceased for a time, he gave orders for 
the barricade near the block house to be strengthened, and 
then all the logs that could be found were brought into play. 

Loop-holes were left, so if they were forced to stay be- 
hind it, before making a final retreat into the block house, 
they could pick off the Indians without running much chance 
of being hit themselves. 

The three columns of smoke continued to rise for the space 
of several minutes. 

Charlie and Jim scanned the horizon, but failed to see any 
answer to the signal. 

This caused them to feel better, for they knew the red- 
skins were asking for help, and that meant that they knew 
they would have a tough time of it as they were. 

‘The morning wore on without any further fighting, except 
now and then a shot at long range. 

At length some of the men ventured out to the smoking 
ruins of the store and cabins. 

There was nothing there that could be saved, except a few 
logs, and these were dragged in to strengthen the barricade. 

This had just about been accomplished when the sharp 
eyes of Jim Dart detected a band of Indians approaching 
from the West. 

They were the same crowd that. Young Wild West had 
met, and it must have been that they had headed farther 

duth than the fort lay, or they would have got there before. 

“There is half a hundred more of them,” said Jim, quiety. 

They will make up for those who went under this morning, 
I suppose.” 

“Yes, an’ I don’t like it a bit,” retorted Charlie. “Ther 
red galoots mean business, I reckon, an’ they’re goin’ ter 
make it warm fur us afore they’re through. They won’t 
ride up in a bunch ther next time.they come. They’ll spread 
out an’ come fur all parts of ther stockade et once; see if 
they don’t. When an Injun gits downed at one thing he al- 
ways tries some other way.” 

The band knew just where to go,-so they made a wide 
detour to keep out of range of the fort and finally brought 
up at the grove, = N 

“I reckon now is a good time ter mow down some of them 
trees, lieutenant,” said Charlie. “We want ter let the red 
galoots know that we’re ready fur business.” 

“Very well,” was the reply; “I will do as you say.” 

Orders were given to train the guns on the grove, and 
that they be loaded with the regular balls that fitted them. 

When all was in readiness the bombardment began. 

The first three shots did very little damage, but when two 
more had been fired the Indians were seen to scatter and 
ride out on the prairie. 

“T reckon ther galoots didn’t have much time ter tell ther 
neweomers what had happened,” observed the scout. “Jest 
pile it inter ’em a couple of times more.” 

Bang—bang—hbang! 


The guns were turned loose again, and the trees in the 
grove shivered, while wild yells went up from the Utes. 

“I guess that’ll make ’em know that we ain’t asleep,” 
chuckled Cheyenne Charlie. 

But though it did considerable damage to them, it only 
made the Indians make another attack all the sooner. 

They spread out in a huge fan and came tearing toward the 
fort a few minutes later, yelling and firing as they came. 

Of course none of their shots took effect, for the garrison 
was to well protected. 

There was only one way to get possession of the block 
house, and that was to rush right up to it and engage the 
defenders hand to hand. 

And that is just what the Utes meant to do now. 


i ——— 


CHAPTER VIN. 
THE UTES TAKE A PRISONER, 


“Charlie, I guess it is going to be a little longer fight this 
time,” observed Jim Dart, as he watched for a chance to get 
a shot at the redskins, who were now riding in a circle about 
the fort enclosure. 

The red demons were practicing the old trick of lying close 
to their horses’ necks, and gradually nearing the object of 
attack as they rode in a narrowing cirele. : 

“All right,” answered the scout. “If it is goin’ ter be a 
long fight we'll have ter put up with it, that’s all. There’s 
a good many of ’em, I’ know, but there'll be a blamed sight 
less of ’em afore we git through.” 

“Yes, but will there be enough less of them to make it do 
us any good? ‘Wild is hardly. at Fort Griffin by this time, 
even if everything has worked right with him.” 

“We'll come out of it all tight, see if we don’t. Jest go 
an’ pick out four or five of ther best shots ther lieutenant 
has got in his crowd, an’ we’ll.go up in ther block house 
an’ pick off some of ther red galoots.” 

be said no more, but hastened to do as the scout sug- 
gested. 

He soon came back with four of the men stationed at the 
fort, and then the six of them sought a place where they 
could fire at the circling savages without showing themselves 
up as targets. 

The four soldiers proved to be marksmen of no mean 
calibre, and the saddles of the horses began to empty as fast 
as they fired. 

Charlie and Jim never missed a shot. al 

They kept right at it, and realizing that they were losing 
men ell the tire the Utes began to ride straight for the 
stockade, sa 

They came from all sides at once, and then it was that the 
lieutenant gave his men the word to fire. s; 

Volley- after volley was poured into the ranks of the ad- 
vaneing redskins, but they came right on, and soon the 
whole crowd was close to the stockade wall. 

They were now partly protéeted by the posts.that farmed 
the stockade, and when they ‘dismounted and crouched 
around it in a double line it looked as though nothing could 
save the brave band of whites now. 

“Git all ther women an’ children in ther block house!” 
shouted Cheyenne Charlie. 

“They are all in but one,” answered Alfred Graves, “and 
that is my daughter. She insists on making a stand with 
the men. Agnes, get inside! It is the orders!” 

But the girl acted as though she did not hear him. 

She was crouching behind the barricade, her rifle to her 
shoulder, and just then she sent a death-dealing bullet at 
the crowd of redskins that came surging through the break 
in the stockade wall. : 

“Ther gal is true blue,” said the scout, with a nod of ap- 
proval. “She’s as good as any man you’ve got in ther 
bunch.” i 

Over the wall the Indians came on all sides. 

The fire that was directed at them was fierce, but it did 
not stay them. 

“Tf we kin drive ’em back this time we’ll be all right,” said 
the scout, “Steady, there! Git them cannons ter work! It’s 
slugs what ther red galoots want!” A 

The pieces spoke just then and in three different places 
the Indians fell like grain before the, sickle. 

But the gaps closed instantly, it seemed, and on they 
came. 
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Volley after volley was fired, but it did not stop the rush. 

The Utes were forgetful of the fact that they were suffer- 
ing a great loss and they came right on. 

It was a fearful slaughter, but the redskins were in such 
numbers that it made little difference. 

Some of them were bound to get there, and that meant 
be it was time for the brave defenders to take to the block 

ouse. 
- Cheyenne Charlie reluctantly gave this advice. 

He saw that they could not check the advance of the red 
fiends, for they were swarming from all sides. 

Once in the block house, they could hold them off indefi- 
nitely, providing they did not succeed in setting fire to it. 

So into the fortification they rushed, firing one last vol- 
ley as they did so. 

They had barely got there and shut the huge oaken door 
when a scream sounded from the outside. 

“My daughter!” cried Graves. “The Indians have got her!” 

Jim Dart peered through:a loop-hole and saw that this 
was true. 

Agnes Graves had been one of the last to leave the barri- 
cade and an Indian, more audacious than the rest had 
pounced upon her. 

The capture of a white maiden was something great to 
them, and the brave knew it. 

He struck her rifle from her hands and dragged her off 
behind his followers. 

Yellow Snake, the head chief who was leading the attack- 
ing force, saw what the brave had done, and he promptly or- 
dered him to take the girl back to the shelter of the grove, 
where there were some wounded Indians. 

The girl, though very brave and determined during the 
fight, was frightened beyond measure at the sudden turn of 
affairs, and she screamed loudly for help. 

But there was no use in that, for the redskin had secured 
her arms to her sides and he was bearing her away from 
the fort. : 

In the smoke of the battle this was easy for him to do, 
-and as the brave girl looked back and found she could no 
longer see the fort she gave herself up as lost. 

Into the little grove she was carried, and there she found 
that the Utes had dug a hollow to shield themselves from 
the cannon balls. $ 

The soil was sandy and they had dug a long, wide 
about four feet in depth. 3 

It was here that the wounded were being cared for by 
two medicine men, who had been pressed into service by 
Yellow Snake. 

There were perhaps twenty of the wounded, altogether, 
and many dead bodies were scattered abong the trees. 

At any other time the sight would have been a sickening 
one to the girl, but just then she was so frightened at her 
own peril that she hardly noticed anything that came before 
her range of vision. 

The brave who had captured her was really nothing more 
than a young buck, who bore the name of Big Tomahawk. 

It was the first fight with the palefaces he had ever been 
in, and he had distinguished himself greatly that day by his 
bravery. 

But the capture of the paleface maiden was bound to add 
to his glory, and he knew it. 

The wounded Indians looked at him with indifference as 
ee beonent his prize to the excavation and coolly tied her to 
a log. 

They were stoical, and though they appeared not to notice 
anything that went on, they knew that their forces had scored 
a triumph by making the capture. 

It took the girl fully five minutes to come back to some- 
thing like her normal state of mind. 

Though she had been rather roughly handled, she had not 
been harmed so far, and that made her have hopes of get- 
ting out of the scrape she had fallen in. 

“Ugh!” said her captor, as he squatted on the ground be- 
fore her; “paleface maiden heap much nice.” 

“Let me go back to the fort!” she cried, trembling at the 
glance the red man shot at her. 

“Paleface maiden no go back to fort; fort be burned putty 
soon,” was the reply. 

“No, it won’t!”’ she exclaimed, defiantly. ` “The Utes will 
never get the best of the people at the fort. They will be 
sorry for their work to-day. If you want to save yourself 
from the soldiers when they come you had better let me go. 
Give me your name, and I will try and not have you pun-i 
ished for what you have done.” 
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“Ugh!” said Big Tomahawk, not knowing what else to say 


just then. 


“You have made a big mistake,” went on Agnes, gaining 
courage as she spoke. “The Utes are not strong enough to 
whip the white men. They will be badly beaten, and then 
those who don’t get killed will be put in prison.” 

The young buck shook his head. 

Then he got up and said something to one of the medicine 
men in his own language, after which he started back for 
the scene of the battle, no doubt looking for more glory. 

But when the redskin got back there he found that the tid 
had turned, for the palefaces inside the block house h 
driven the Utes off. 

Though some of them were under the cover of the outside 
of the barricade, they were there more for the purpose o: 
protection than they were for fighti 

bid had lost heavily, and had enough of it for the pres- 
ent. i 
But Big Tomahawk was reckless, and he rushed forward 
and tried to urge the redskins to rush up tọ the block house. 

That was where his glory came to a sudden end, for a bul- 
let struck him in the center of his forehead and he dropped 
without having time to utter his death-cry. 

Gradually the redskins were forced back and soon they 
were beating a retreat for the grove. 

Yellow Snake had not been wounded, though he had been 
in the thickest of the fray. 

It was toward the middle of the afternoon when he 
thought it about time to stop and find out how they stood, 
and as he got back to the hole in the grove his face wore 
anything but a satisfied expression. 

For an hour after that the wounded came limping in, and 
there was a sort of gloom in the Indian camp. 

All this time Agnes Graves had remained tied to the log, 
none of the redskins paying particular attention to her. 

But when the chief found that he had lost over a hundred 
in killed and fifty wounded, he took time to pay his respects 
to the fair captive. 

It had occurred to hi 
the girl. 

aoe maiden got friends in fort?” he asked, looking 
at her. 

“Yes, my father and mother are there,” was the reply in 
a trembling voice, for she had no idea of what was coming. 

“Good! She wants to see them again.” 

_ “Yes, I want to see them again,” said Agnes, her hopes 
rising. * 

“Paleface maiden write a note to soldiers at fort. She say 
that if palefaces no surrender she will be killed and her sealp 
sent to them.” 

The girl understood. R 

“But you would not kill me if they did not surrender, 
would you?” she asked, anxiously. i 

“Yes, me kill paleface maiden very quick,” was.the reply. 

“I will write what you want me to,” she said, thinking it 
best to humor him. ee 

Yellow Snake nodded. 

Then he found 4 piece of paper and the stub of a_pentt 
and ordered the girl’s right hand to be freed. 

Before she began to write he looked at her and said: 

“Palefaces will lose anyhow when dark comes, so they 
better. surrender. If they surrender Yellow Snake will let 
paleface maiden go with her father and mother. All rest 
of paleface men must die! Write that, paleface maidef.” 

With a hand that trembled not a little, the girl wrote to the 
effect of what he said. 

Then she added: $ 

“Don’t agree to this, for I am sure the chief will not have 
me killed. He is only trying to scare you into surrendering. 
Keep at it the way you have been, for Young Wild West will 
soon be back with help, and then you can save me.” 

Then the chief made her read what she had written, or the 
part she wanted him to hear, and then he took the note and 
gave it to one of his braves, who stood with a white handker- 
chief, ready to sally forth and deliver the note. 

The captive girl could not see him after he went away, but 
in about ten minutes he came back, shaking his head in the 
negative. 

“Palefaces say wait till to-night; then they send answer,” 
was the report. 

Yellow Snake was not satisfied with this. 

But he did not know what course to pursue. 

The other chief had been badly wounded and was lying un- 


m that he would win the fort through 


conscious, so he could not consult with him. 
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He decided to call a council of the leading braves, how- 
ever, and it was done immediately. 
$ It took them nearly an hour to decide what was to be 

one. 

‘hey thought that it would be after midnight if help came 
to the besieged ones, so they concluded to wait until sunset 
and then give the palefaces a chance to surrender. If they 
failed to do it then they would cut the girl’s scalp lock off 
and send it to the fort by shooting it over the stockade wall 
with an arrow. 

Then hostilities would be resumed, and with the darkness 

aid them, they hoped to take Fort Feather. 


CHAPTER IX. 
WILD REACHES THE FORT. 


It was pretty close to sunset when Young Wild West, 
riding along at the head of a hundred and fifty cavalrymen, 
came in sight of Fort Feather. 

All appeared to be quiet there just then, but it did not 
take him long to discover the headquarters of the Indians in 
the grove. 

“Hurrah!” he cried; “they have held the fort against them, 
Captain Darius. We will be in time, after all!. My relay race 
wasn’t for nothing, after all!” 3 j 

They were riding along the edge of a timber patch just 
then, so it was hardly likely that they could be seen from 
the fort unless some one had a glass turned that way. 

“If you think everything is all right there we will halt 
and give the horses a rest, so they will be in trim for the 
charge upon the Utes,” said the captain. 

“A good idea, captain,” Wild retorted. “Here is as good 
a place as any. It is only about five miles from the fort, 
so you can come when the horses have rested for half an 
hour. I will go on. If the redskins see me they will think 
I have come back alone, and that I failed to get the help I 
went after.” 

“You had better not try to reach the fort alone. Those 
red fiends would head you off before you got there. They 
must be keeping a watch around, and they could see you 
before you got a mile from here.” 

“Well, I will make a circle off to the left, and then if they 
do try to get me I'll show them that Spitfire isn’t com- 
pletely tired out yet. He has-covered a good sixty miles 
to-day, but he can beat anything the Utes have got, PII bet!” 

Captain Darius said no more. 

“I think it probable that the redskins are waiting for it 
to get dark, so they can try another attack on the fort,” Wild 
resumed. “It looks to me as though they have fared pretty 
hard, but the fact that they have located near it makes it 
pretty certain that they haven’t given it up as a bad job yet.” 

“I tell you what you had better do, Young Wild West,” 
said the captain, after he had thought for a minute; “you 
just wait here ten minutes, and then we'll all ride over tọ- 
Eethen. We will turn off to the left here and get the timber 
strip between us and the redskins. We can get pretty close 
to the fort. before they see us, then.” ; 

“Well, all right,” answered our hero. “I consider that my 
relay race was done when I found you, so I may as well rest 
here for ten minutes. I am so stiff from riding that I 
wouldn’t dare to lie down just now. I have got to exer- 
cise my limbs considerable before I do that. It isra long 
ride to Fort Griffin and back.” 

“You bet it is! It would take a man three or four days to 
make the distance on one horse.” 

That would depend a great deal upon what kind of a horse 
he had. I could do it quicker with my sorrel.” 

“And you did it in twelve hours by changing horses five 
times!” 

“Yes, and the last time I changed horses I took the one 
that had carried me over the first thirty miles of the dis- 
tance.” 

“Tt don’t seem possible. They say it is ninety miles from 
Fort Feather to Fort Griffin.” 

“Well, if it isn’t quite that distance I consider that I did 
well,” said Wild. 

The boy was tired out, for it had been a severe strain on 
him to ride as he had since dawn. 

But he would not give in. 

He meant to see the finish. 

He felt joyful to think that the fort had not been taken 
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by the Utes, and he now was certain that the redskins would 
be put to rout in short order. 

With the cavalrymen he had at his back he was positive 
that he could clean out the whole lot of them in double- 
quick time. 

They waited a little more than ten minutes. s 

The sun was less than half an hour high now. 

“Come on,” Wild said; “we may as well get to the fort be- 
fore the sun goes down.” 

“Had we better go there first?” the captain asked. y 

“Yes, I think so. It will be a good+idea to find out just 
how matters stand before we attack the redskins. They will 
put up a fight, never fear. They won’t try to get away. 
The chances are that they have lost heavily, and an Indian 
always wants revenge, you know.” 

“All right; just as you say, Young Wild West.” 

“The chances are that those you scattered just before I 
met you have reached the camp by this time, for I see noth- 
ing of them. They will let their friends know that the 
cavalry is coming, anyhow, so it would make little differ- 
ence whether they saw us or not.” 

“We will start right away, then, Forward march!” 

The troopers set out at a gallop at the word of command 
and away they went behind the timber strip. Ai i 

Young Wild West’s face was a little drawn from the 
fatigue he had undergone, but his eyes were as bright as 
ever. 

He was ready to fight the redskins, and the thought that 
he had brought the cavalrymen in time made him feel as 
strong as ever. ‘ pean 

The timber would shield them from view until they got 
within two miles of the fort, and then if the Utes took a 
notion to come out and try to head them off they were wel- 
come to do it. ; 

Wild had an idea that they would do this, for they would 
be apt to think that if the two forces of white men were 
joined it would go all the harder for them. > 

If they could deefat the cavalry in a quick engagement 
their chances would be good for taking the fort. K 

In a few minutes the troopers rode out into full view of 
those'at the fort and the Indians in the grove. 

Their bright uniforms and glittering trappings showed up 
finely in the rays of the sinking sun. 

The tattered flag was still flying from the high staff at 
the fort, and as they headed straight for it the flag was 
dipped to welcome them. 

Young Wild West waved his hat, for he knew some one 
must be looking through a field glass. 

Then the flag was dipped again. 

Our hero was elated. 

The garrison had held out against the enemy and now the 
finish would soon be at hand. 

The fight at Fort Feather would soon be over and victory 
would rest with the brave defenders. rhe 

The cavalrymen joined in a cheer when Young Wild West 
proposed it. 

‘Their voices echoed 
of the redskins. 

When the troopers were half way from the timber to the 
ee nearly two hundred of the Utes came riding out to meet 

em. 

They had barely got in range of the guns of the block 
house when one of the pieces spoke and a gap was cut in 
the ranks of the red demons. : i 

“That was a pretty good shot!” exclaimed Young Wild. 
West. “Now, captain, just get your men ready for some hot 
work. Those fellows seem to be pretty daring. They are 
full of the war spirit, I guess.” 2 

“They won’t be so full of it when we get through,” was 
the grim rejoinder. $ 

Captain Darius was an experienced Indian fighter, and he 
got ready for business in a hurry. 

Young Wild West rode at the left of the line, his Win- 
chester rifle in his hands. 

So well was his horse trained that he let the reins lie on 
his neck. 

The Utes were spread out in fan-shape and coming toward 
them with their horses on a run. 

The captain waited until the redskins had fired three vol- 
leys before he gave the command to fire. 

Then a volley rang out, as only a volley fired by trained 
soldiers can. 

Ponies were emptied right and left, but there were dete: 
mined warriors to fill up the gap, and on they came. 


over the prairie and reached the ears 
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In just two minutes it was over for the time. 

The Indians could not stand the awful firing and they 
turned and fled for the shelter of the little grove. s 

With the ringing cheers of the cavalrymen sounding in 
their ears, they rode for their lives. 

Young Wild West turned and rode straight for the fort. 

Captain Darius gave the command and then his forces 
turned and followed the dashing young Prince of the Saddle. 

Wild led them by a hundred yards when he reached the 
stockade gate. o 

His partners fled to meet him, and when he dismounted 
they hugged him with joy. 

The women cried with joy and the children shouted. 

But there were a man and woman there who were pale 
from fear. 

They were Alfred Graves and his wife. 

Their daughter was still held a prisoner by the Utes. 

The Indians had not bothered the besieged party since the 
note from the girl was received, and they had been waiting 
anxiously. 

Wild was quickly apprised of the facts. > 

“I will rescue the girl,” he exclaimed; “but I want a little 
rubbing down first. Boys, I guess you will have to fix me 
up. 
The last was said to his two partners, and they under- 
stood what was required of them. 

They half carried the boy to a convenient spot and then 
they spent half an hour on him. 

When, they got through with him Wild called for a cup of 
coffee and something to eat. 

Bees eas Darius was waiting to hold a consultation with 

im. 

He had four scouts out watching the redskins, who were 
staying in the grove. 

Darkness would soon be upon them, and they wanted to 
charge the redskins:and have it over with while they could 
see to fight. 3: 

The bath and rubbing down that Wild had been subjected 
to made him feel like new, and he declared that he was 
ready as soon as he had finished eating his supper. 

But the first thing he did was to look at his horse and 
make sure that he had been properly cared for. 

“Well, Young’ Wild West, what are we going to do about 
it?” asked Captain Darius, as he came up, with Lieutenant 
Ainsworth. i 

“Well, captain, T think that the girl should be rescued be- 
fore we make’an attack on the redskins,” was the reply. 

“Then we will bë unable to do it before dark?” 

“Yes, it won’t do to tackle them right now. They would 
probably kill the girl for satisfaction if we did.” 

“Do you think we can whip them easy after dark?” 

“Yes, a few volleys and one charge will settle them. I 
wouldn’t wonder if they have enough of it now.” 

Just then Cheyenne Charlie ran up to them and reported 
that a redskin was coming with a flag of truce. 

“T will go out and meet him,” said Wild. 

He at once started for the break in the stockade, toward 
which the Ute was coming, a white handkerchief floating 
from the bayonet of a musket which he carried. 

Young Wild West met him a hundred yards from the 
stockade. 

It was now beginning to get dark, but the boy stood there 
ro nen relief, as though he was simply waiting to greet a 

riend. 

“Ugh!” said the Indian, as ‘he paused before him. 

“Ugh!” answered the young deadshot. “What is the 
trouble, redskin?” 

“Me come to say that big chief Yellow Snake-will kill and 
sealp the paleface maiden if the soldiers no let Utes go back 
to reservation in peace.” 

_ “Is that so? So the chief admits he is licked, then? All 
right. You go back and tell Yellow Snake that if he harms 
one hair in the paleface maiden’s head not one of his braves 
will escape. We will kill them all. Tell him that Young 
Wild West says so.” 

“You Young Wild West?” asked the brave, looking at the 
boy keenly. 

“Yes, that happens to be my name. I mean what I say, 
too. I have heard of Yellow Snake and Yellow Snake has 
heard of me. Go back and tell him what I say.” 

Without another word, the redskin turned and walked 
back toward the grove. 

_ Wild stood there with’ folded arms, his rifle hanging over 
kis shoulder. 
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He was going to wait for the messenger to come back, 
so he could learn what Yellow Snake thought about it. 

In a few minutes the report of a rifle sounded and a bul- 
let whizzed past the head of Wild. 

“Ah,” he exclaimed, “sosthey mean fight, do they? All 
right!” 

He placed his rifle to his shoulder in a hurry and sent a 
bullet for the point where the smoke of the shot came from. 


CHAPTER X. 
WILD SAVES THE GIRL, BUT GETS CAUGHT HIMSELF. 


Wild’s bullet found the mark, for the death-yell of an In- 
dian sounded, 

The young deadshot had such excellent judgment that he 
could generally hit the man who fired a shot, so long as he 
could see the smoke that came from the rifle. 

The bush behind which the marksman was crouching had 
not saved him. 

Strange to say, no other shots were fired at the boy. 

He walked back to the waiting cavalrymen and reported 
to the captain what the»messenger with the flag of truce had 
said, and what he had told him in reply. 

“I guess they have weakened,” said the captain. “Good. 
Now, Young Wild West, if you can only find a way to save 
mg giel before we make the attack, everything will be all 
right.” 

“T can find a way, but we will have to wait until it gets 
good and dark.” 

“Well, we will leave it to you, then.” 

“What do you propose to do, Mr. West?” asked Graves, 
looking at the young deadshot hopefully. z 

“I propose to go to the camp of the redskins and get your 
caugnter away rom tnem,” was the reply. “diy partners 
will help, and that is all I will need.” 

The majority of those who heard him shook their heads, as 
though they had their doubts about his being able to do it. 

But Wild acted as though he meant what he said, and he 
did mean it, too. 

He was going to disguise himself as an Indian and try to 
save the girl. 

It was getting dark rapidly now. 

The cavalrymen were being fed, and they 
shape. ; 

As soon as it was really dark Wild went out to where 
some of the bodies of the slain Indians lay and proceeded to 
make a selection of the garments they wore. 

It was a rather grewsome task, but he knew it was neces- 
sary, so he even cut off the long hair of one of the braves 
to help along the disguise. 

Charlie and Jim helped him, and by the aid of some soft 
clay he made his face look like an Indian with the war paint 
on, i 
“I guess I will do now,” he said, when he had prepare 
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with the disguise. “Now, boys, you go ahead and prepare 
the way for me. I will follow on behind, and if I once get 
to a trees over there I’ll guarantee to do the work up 
right. 

The three soon left the stockade, Charlie and Jim going a: 
hundred feet ahead. 

The two moved toward the grove cautiously, for they knew 
the redskin would be keeping a sharp watch in that direc- 
tion, 

i Son way to it, they moved off to the right and Wild fol- 
owed. 

They were approaching the Indian camp from. the upper 
side now, and if nothing happened they could make the dis- 
tance in ten minutes as slowly as they were moving. 

Things went along all right until they were within two 
hundred yards of the grove. i 

Then they suddenly came upon a brave, who was crouching 
in the tall grass. 

But Charlie found him before the redskin knew of their 
presence, and with a bound he was upon him. 

There was a short struggle, during which the Ute made 
no sound loud enough to be heard any distance, and then it 
was all over. 

Charlie had caught him by the throat and choked off the 


„| ery that came to his lips. 


The Indian had tried to stab him with his knife, so Charlie 
gave him a dose of his own medicine, E 
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à The two waited by the fallen redskin until Wild reached 
hem. 

“{ reckon it’s all righħt-now, Wild,” said Charlie. “I got 
thet galoot jest in time.” 

“All right. Now you come with me to the edge of the 
trees. Jim, you go back and have a dozen of the cavalry- 
men ready to ride out and drive back the redskins when I 
come with the girl. They haven’t got more than two or three 
fires going dowm there in that hole they have dug, and I 
guess I’ll be able to move about among them without being 
discovered.” 
| Jim started back for the fort without a word. 

He knew just what to do. 

_ Wild and Charlie soon reached the edge of the trees. 

: They knew the way was clear im that direction, for the In- 
dian who had been watching was dead. 

They were now within a hundred feet of the camp. 

A look at it showed them how the redskins had suffered 
from the fight. 

There was nearly a hundred lying about badly wounded. 

Those who had not suffered in this way were huddled to- 
gether in groups. 

Near a big fire sat:Yellow Snake, the: “chief, smoking a 
long-stemmed pipe. 

Guards were parading back and forth, and while the two 
crouched in the bushes, two of them passed within twenty 
feet of them outside the edge of the grove. 

Wild looked around carefully, but could see nothing of 
the captive girl. 

“PFH go and find her, Charlie,” he whispered. “You stay 
right here. If I get caught you know what to do.” 

“All right,” was the reply. “But I’ve jest got ther idea 
in my head that yer ain’t goin’ ter be catched. ‘That rig 
you’ve got on will fool ther red galoots as sure as guns!” 

Wild now began crawling around to the left. 

He knew the girl was there somewhere, and he wanted to 
locate ‘her before making the attempt to rescue her. 

Wild, could hear the redskins talking in low tones in their 
own language. 

It was plain by their actions that they were sick of fight- 
ing, and even the chief had lost his war-like spirit. 

When he had moved around twenty feet he came to a spot 
where he could look from and see the eaptive girl. 

She had been untied from the log Big Tomahawk had 
pound her to and sat upon it, with the Indians scattered 
all around her, so there was no chance for her to run away. 

Here and there a brave could be seen stalking about in a 
moody way. 

Wild decided to be one of them for a time. 

They were no doubt pondering over the defeat they had 
sustained, and no doubt wondering what would be done to 
+ eas when they were finally captured by the paleface sol- 

iers. 3 
Wild got up, and, pulling the blanket around him, began 
walking with a slow tread back and forth. 

He gradually neared the point where gp Graves sat, 
passing some of the warriors as he did s 

But they said nothing to him, nor he he them. 

He was to all appearances a brave who desired to be left 
to his own reflections. 

As soon as Wild saw that he attracted no attention what- 
“ever he felt easy. 

He was glad ‘that the girl was not tied, for it would make 
it all the easier for him to get her away. 

The redskins had been considerate enough to leave her a 
big gray blanket to sit upon, and when the boy saw it he 
gave a nod of satisfaction. 

Yellow Snake sat so he faced the captive, but he, too, was 
in a meditative mood, and he scarcely noticed her. 

The boy changed his course a little and walked right close 
to the girl. 

: He was bold enough to walk right up close to the chief, 

00. 

Then he turned and went back the same way. 

This time he turned his eyes upon the captive, and when 
close to her he whispered: 

“I am disguised as an Indian; I have come to save you. 
Iam Young Wild West.” 

She gave a start as the words sounded in her ears, but she 
had presence of mind enough to keep her face turned the 
other way. 

“Do. just as I tell you and we'll both get away without 
the redskins knowing it,” he said, and then he walked out of 
her hearing. 
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But he came’ back again in a ae or two, walking so 
close to one of the walking braves that their shoulders 
touched. 

“Get up and put the blanket about you, as though you were 
cold,” he resumed. “Then make out that you are going to 
sit down upon the ground that is covered with leaves. I 
hardly think they will interfere with you. I will make out 
that I think you are going to escape, and I will come and 
place my hand on your arm. If you see any of the rest 
coming toward you, break away from me and+run in the 
direction I am looking. I will give chase, ard then we will 
get away.” 

“I will do just as you say, Young Wild West,” came from 
the girl, while she looked at the ground. 

Wild walked slowly around behind where the chief was 
sitting, stalking so nearly like an Indian brave that he at- 
tracted not the least attention. 

One of the redskins said something to him; but he shook 
his head and passed on into the gloom, 

He was taking care not to get where the light from the 
fires could shine on his face. 

He looked over where the girl was, and the next minute 
he saw her get up and place the blanket over her-shoulders. 

The redskins near her looked at her, but none of them 
offered to interfere with her. 

To get away she would have to first get out of the circle. 

She stepped upon the log she had been seated upon and 
undertook to clamber to the bank above.. 

Wild saw one of the Utes make a’ move to go to her, but 
he was too quick for him and got there first. 

He seized the girl by the arm rather roughly and a slight 
scream came from her lips. 

She failed to recognize him at first, though she had ex- 
pected the identical move. 

“Let go of me, you scoundrel!” she cried. “I am not going 
to run away. I want to sit down where it is not so damp.” 

“Ugh!” grunted Wild, and he let go her arm. 

Then she clambered up the bank and he followed her. 

“You had better sit down for a minute or two,” he said 
in a whisper. “They will think it is all right if I. am here 
with you.” 

Agnes acted on the suggestion. 

At this juncture the chief got up. 

He had been sitting there smoking long enough to make 
one more attack on the fort. 

He probably. knew he was in for it, anyhow, and if he 
coana whip the whites it would be so much more to his 
credit. 
eer issued a call for the leading braves to assemble about 
the fire. 

Wild knew something of importance was to take place, 
and he decided that now was the time for him to act. 

“Get up and walk away while they are not looking,” he 
whispered. “I guess we will never have a better time.”' 

The girl was not a second in obeying. 

She slipped off in the shadows and was oie 

Young Wild West walked slowly after , but he forgot 
the part he was assuming, and a redskin ae him came up 
and peered in his face, 

His regular style of walking had given him away „and he 
knew it. 

But it was too late. x 

The brave said something to him and laid his hand on the 
boy’s shoulder. 

For an answer Wild hit him a stinging blow in the mouth 
and sent him staggering. 

Then he darted away like a shot. 

Wild overtook the girl just as, Cheyenne Charlie loomed 
up before them. 

“Tt is all right, Charlie,” said the dashing young dead- 
shot. “We have got to run for it!” 

The redskins were running after them now. 

Charlie took the hand of the girl and away they went in 
the direction of the fort. 

Wild follewed him, but unfortunately for him his toe 
caught upon a root and he fell heavily to the ground. 

Before he could get upon his feet the redskin who had 
discovered that he was not one of them was upon him. x 

‘Then a hand-to-hand struggle ensued. 

But before Wild could get away a dozen of the red demons 
were around him. 

“They have got me, Charlie!” he cried out. “Fire a shot 
for help!” ; 
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CHAPTER XI. 
YOUNG WILD WEST'S FIGHT WITH THE CHIEF. | 


The words were scarcely out of Young Wild West’s mouth 
when he heard a shot ring out. 

Then the distant clatter of horses’ hoofs came to his ears 
and he was overpowered. 

The Utes did not seem to have any notion of killing the 
boy who had fooled them so neatly with the disguise he wore. 

They wanted to take him alive. : 

The fact that he had been caught helped Charlie and Agnes 
Graves to get away, for very few of the redskins knew just 
why they were running that way, and when they saw those 


who had caught Wild stop there, they took it for granted} 


that he was the one they had been after. 

A few, however, kept on after the scout. ; 

As Wild was dragged back into the grove he heard a re- 
volver cracking, and then he knew that Charlie was making 
himself known to the Utes who were after him. 3 

Wild was dragged back to the light of the big fire the chief 
was near, and then the disguise was torn from him. 

As he had put the Indian toggery on over his regular 
hunting suit, there was no mistaking who it was by any 
one who had eyer seen him before. 

The Indian who had brought the message under a flag of 
truċe recognized him at once. 

“Ugh!” he exclaimed, turning to Yellow Snake; “Young 
Wild West!” 

“Ugh!” grunted the chief, his eyes dancing with pleasure; 
Fy es boy heap much brave. Yellow Snake glad to meet 

m. 


“I believe you when you say that, you old scoundrel,” an- 
swered our hero, coolly. 
my mind that you.are glad to see me. Have you made up 
your mind to surrénder yet? There are enough soldiers com- 
ing here now to eat you, so you had better save your life 
by surrendering.” 

“Young Wild West heap much: fool!” 

“You don’t mean that when you say it, Yellow Snake. 
‘You know I am not a fool. I don’t pretend to know every- 
thing, but what I am telling you is true.” 

“Paleface boy heap much lie. He will die, and his scalp 
will be worn in the belt of Yellow Snake.” 

“Well, maybe that’s true. But I guess you won’t wear my 
scalp long in your belt. I have got two partners who will 
soon make short work of you. If you don’t let me go inside 
of five minutes you will be cleaned out.” : 

The cavalry was approaching now, and the redskins could 
hear the thunder of hoofs, as well as Wild. 

The majority of the Utes were lying close under the bank, 
waiting to‘ put.up a fight, but there were some, and Wil 
could not help noticing them, who acted as though they were 
ready to mount their ponies and ride away to save them- 
selves, 

A big change had been wrought in an hour or so, for, in- 


stead of being the attacking party, the Indians were now on 


the defensive. 2 

Nearly the whole body of cavalrymen under Captain Darius 
galloped upto within a hundred yards of the camp. 

Then the voice of Cheyenne Charlie suddenly rang out. 

“Listen, Injuns!” he yelled. “If yer don’t let Young Wild 
West go inside of two minutes we'll ride down on yer an’ cut 
yer ter pieces!” 

Wild: knew then that Charlie had got the girl safely to 
the fort. 

He was delighted, even if he had been captured himself. 

He knew that the redskins would not dare harm him now, 
for he could tell quite plainly that his words had impressed 
Yellow Snake. 

The cavalrymen did not fire upon the Indians. 

They simply surrounded them and kept themselves partly 
concealed behind the trees. 

They had dismounted, as Wild could tell. 

The Utes crouched with their guns in their hands, 

Some of them were close to their ponies, and our hero 
knew that these were but waiting for hostilities to begin, so 
they ‘could mount and make a break for liberty. 

The war-like spirit had left nearly half of them, and those 
who wanted to fight knew it would be hopeless for them. 

Their scheme to gain possession of Fort Feather had 
failed disastrously. 

Wild watched the expression of the chief’s face. 


“There isn’t the least doubt inj 


It kept changing all the time, and finally he saw that fear 
was getting the best of him. 

He decided that it was a time to make a play to gain his 
liberty. 
_ “Yellow Snake,” said he, “if you let me go I will see to 
it that you and your braves have a chance to lay down your 
arms and march out as prisoners. What do you say? There 
is no need of fighting any longer, You are whipped and 
you ought to know it.” d 

“Paleface boy heap much talk,” retorted the chief, angrily, 
and then he stepped up and slapped Wild on the forehead 
with the flat of his hand. 

The boy’s eyes flashed dangerously, but he could do no 


g. 
He was tied hand and foot. 
“You wouldn’t do that, and live long, if I was not tie 
you contemptible hound!” he exclaimed. t 

Yellow Snake looked at him keenly. 

“Young Wild West no fight Yellow Snake,” he said. ` 

“Let me loose and I will fight you any way you want to,” 
answered Wild. 

“Paleface boy can shoot heap much straight.” 

“Yes, and-I ean cut pretty straight with a knife, too.” : 

“You fight Yellow Snake with knives?” queried the chief. 

“Yes, or any other way.” 

“Good! You whip Yellow Snake and you go free; you no 
whip and you die!” 

“All right; I am satisfied to that arrangement.” 

The chief picked up the knife that belonged to our hero. 

Then, without another word, he threw off his blanket and 
stepped oyer and cut the boy loose. 

He dropped the knife at his feet, the point sticking in the 
ground. 
Then he motioned for the braves to get back out of the 


in 


way. 

As the redskin leader drew his own keen-edged knife from 
his belt Wild picked up the one from the ground. 

The dashing young Prince of the Saddle was right in his 
element now. 

He did not fear the outcome, for he had bested every In- 
dian he had ever met in a duel with bowies, and he was cer- 
tain he could soon put this one out of business. 

All eyes were turned on the two as they faced each other 
in the center of the camp before the blazing fire. 

Cheyenne Charlie and Jim Dart and the cavalrymen took 
advantage of this and crept up closer. ` 

They now had the redskins virtually at their mercy. i 

The chief was a powerful fellow, nearly six feet tall, and 
he E a as though he could overcome the boy in a single 
rush. 

But Young Wild West. was as strong as the average ath- 


d| letic man, and his quickness and coolness was what counted 


in a fight of any kind. 

“You had better sing ‘your death-song, Yellow Snake,” he 
said, tantalizingly. “I am going to send you to the Happy 
Hunting Grounds!” $ 3 ; 
P. exclaimed the chief, and then he madea lunge 2@ 
the boy. r 

But his knife blade simply cleft the empty air, ith, 

Wild knew the red scoundrel meant to kill him, as’ he 
would not be held for it on account of it being a fair amt- 
square fight. 

He also knew that the chief deserved death many times, 
and he decided to finish him. 

That would make the Utes surrender quicker than any- 
thing else, for with no chief to lead them they would soon 
disperse. 

Wild met him squarely at the next stroke and the two 
blades came together with a ring. 

The utmost silence was mdintained by the lookers-on, for 
even the cavalrymen were thrilled by the sight. 

There were some among them who feared that the daring 
boy would have to succumb to the powerful chief, but Chey- 
enne Charlie and Jim Dart did not think that way. Ds he 

They knew what sort of stuff Young Wild West w: de 
of, and they expected to see him down Yellow Snake. a 
the very moment he felt like doing it. Ber at 

Clash—clash! f: . AF iR 

The two blades came together again and the bodies of the 
two bent and swayed. Fa hee 

The chief had been the aggressor from the start, and Wild 
was backing around the fire and avoiding the fierce rushes. 

But suddenly this all changed. Er 
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Young Wild West set at the Indian like a tornado, and 
e soon had him on the defensive. 

“Fight, you red scoundrel!” he cried. “You slapped me in 
the face when I could not help myself; now go ahead and 
kill me, as you are so anxious to do. If you don’t hurry 
and do it you will go down!” 

“Ugh!” was all the reply the chief made. 

He had found now that he was no match for the boy, but 
he hung on with a dogged tenacity. 

He put on an extra effort. and rushed forward. 

This time his knife just grazed Wild’s netk and gave him 
a scratch from which the blood came. 

But that was all. 

Before he could make another thrust Young Wild West 
dealt the blow that ended the fight. 

It was a quick thrust to the heart. 
| Yellow Snake staggered back and began to sing his death- 
song. 

Down he went, the words dying on his lips. 

‘Wild folded his arms and stood stock still in his tracks. 

At this juncture the voice of Captain Darius exclaimed: 

“Surrender, you red fiends!” 

Those of the redskins who had their ponies ready imme- 
diately mounted them and rode away, bending low to escape 
the bullets they knew would come. 

A volley was fired at them before they had got twenty 
feet and many of them fell. 

Those who felt like continuing the fight fired wildly in the 
direction the shots came from, but the rest threw down their 
arms and cried for quarter. 

Wild leaped into the bushes and got behind a log, for he 
was liable to be hit by the bullets of his friends. 

About half of the Utes made for their horses and many 
of them succeeded in making their escape in the darkness. 

One of these was a young chief called Red Moccasin, _ 

He was really the most ambitious fighter of the lot, since 
the old chief went under at the hands, of our hero. 

He was known to the cavalrymen, too, and when they had 
gathered in the prisoners and placed them under guard the 
captain was not long in finding out who the leader of the 
escaping party was. 

About eighty of them had got away, as near as they 
could judge. 

“We will get them to-morrow,” said Young Wild West. 
“The chances are that they will make straight for the reser- 
ation, thinking their chances will be better by surrender- 
ing when they get there. They don’t want to surrender to 
us. 


“Then you ‘think it not necessary to pursue them to- 
night?” said the captain. 

“No, everybody: is tired out, and so are the horses. We 
will catch them to-morrow.. Let us go back to the fort.” 

After the bodies of the dead Utes had been buried in the 
trench they had themselves dug to shield themselves from 
the three pieces at the fort, they all went over, taking the 
prisoners with them. 3 

Agnes Graves led the women in a cheer when the victors 
rode inside the stockade. 

Lieutenant ‘Ainsworth, who had been left in charge, was 
at her side, 

The. lieutenant had been captivated by the charms of the 
young lady and the way she had acted during the whole 
siege had made hima strong admirer of her. 

As Wild rode up and dismounted from one of the Indian 
ponies he had captured Lieutenant Ainsworth said: 

“Well, I must thank you, Young Wild West, for manag- 
ing to get Miss Graves away from the Utes. It is too bad 
that you were captured yourself, though.” 

“Well, as it has turned out all right, I think it was a good 
thing that Į was captured. I fought the old chief a fair and 
‘square fight a little while ago, and I downed him.” 

As Wild said this. he looked at the couple and smiled. 

He saw that something. stronger than an ordinary friend- 
ship had sprung up between them. 

Young Wild West slept as sound as a top that night. 

The next morning he was up and ready to give chase to 
the Indians that had escaped. 


CHAPTER. XII. 
CONCLUSION. 


It was not more than half an hour after sunrise when half 
the cavalrymen left the fort under the lead of Young Wild 
West to hunt down the rest of the Indians, 


Of course Charlie and Jim went along. They could hardly 
have been induced to stay behind. 

Lieutenant Ainsworth was in command of the cavalry, and 
he was riding at the side of Wild. 

“I received quite a little information from the Ute prison- 
ers last night after you turned in,” the lieutenant said to 
Wild. “This young chief, who led those who escaped, was 
really a rival with old Yellow Snake for leadership.” 
iene so? He must be a pretty foxy sort of a redskin 

en. i 

“Well, I don’t know about that part of it. He was one of 
those who did not believe in surrendering to us. He thought 
it better to die trying to get away than to be hanged, so 
one of the braves told me. He thought we would hang all 
the prisoners we took, I suppose.” 

“Probably he had that idea.” 

“The same brave who was telling me this said that Red 
Moccasin was no good, or he wouldn’t have been whipped 
by you. He says he will soon settle you when he meets you 
on even terms.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Wild; “so that is the way it is, eh? The 
young chief wants to meet me, eh? Probably he wants to 
have revenge for the slaying of Yellow Snake.” 

“I guess he don’t want any revenge for that, for he now 
has a chance of taking Yellow Snake’s place if he lives.” 

“Well, I am very glad to hear this. I will be on the look- 
out for Red Moccasin, as you call him. I guess it won’t be 
hard to single him out when we come in sight of the red- 
skins, for he will have his hair stuck full of eagle feathers, 
now that the old chief is dead.” : 

“That is about the size of it.” z 

“Well, when I find out that there is a person who is look- 
ing for a chance to fight me, I always want to give him the 
chance. Red Moccasin shall have a fair show at me. I 
never saw the redskin I was afraid to meet yet. I am only a 
boy, but I grew up fighting redskins, and I know their ways 


‘pretty well. Any man could whip an Indian in a fist fight, 


because they know nothing of that game. But with a knife 
he is a dangerous customer. As far as shooting with a re- 
volver is concerned, few redskins are very accuratey They 
do damage at short range, of course, but when it comes to 
fifty yaa or so, they are not much with a shooter, and it 
is more by chance than anything else if they hit what they 
shoot at. With a bow and arrow they are all right, for they 
are taught archery as soon as they are big enough to bend 
a bow. It is the old savage instinct that is in them, and 
they can all send an arrow pretty true to the mark.” 

They were following the trail of the Indians now, and it 
struck Young Wild West that it was most likely they would 
stop at the first convenient place—or had stopped, rather, 
overnight. 

This was found to be right, for in less than an hour they 
came to the place where the escaping Utes had remained 
over the night. 

A fire was still smoldering, which told that they had not 
been gone very long, and that made our hero think that 
they would soon overtake them. $ 

“We will have them by noon,” he said. “How many pea 
have you, lieutenant?” á 

“Not quite a hundred,” was the reply. ; 

“And there is supposed to be about that many Utes, you 
say? 

“According to what I learned from the prisoners.” 

“Well, we will be evened up all around, then. I am glad 
of that. I am going to give the young chief a chance to 
fight it out with me. If I whip him they are to throw down 
their arms and surrender, and if he gets the best of me they 
are to go on to the reservation undisturbed.” 

“Won't that be a rather dangerous thing to do, Young 
Wild West?” Ainsworth asked. “Suppose he should disarm 

ou? He: would have the best of you, and then we would 
have to let them go.” š ; 

“Well, Red Moccasin won’t disarm me, lieutenant. Don’t 
let that worry you.” $ 1 

They rode on at a stiff pace the biggest part of the fore- 
noon. x 

It was just about half an hour before noon when they 
sighted a moving body of horsemen approaching a strip of 
timber about two miles off to the left. 

They instantly decided that they were the escaping Utes. 

“They have turned sharply to the left to make the tim- 
ber, which shows that they must have seen us,” said Wild. 
“Now we can cut off a good half-mile by riding straight for 
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the point they are making for. We will 
soon settle this thing!” 

The cavalrymen spurred up their tired horses and they! 
swooped toward the timber. 

The Utes reached it first, and as soon as they got there 
they dismounted and lined up behind the trees. 

Sevag as though they means. ter fight,” remarked the 
scout. f 

“Yes,” retorted Jim. 

But when they were less than a quarter of a mile from 
them a brave came riding from the woods, waving a flag of 
truce over his head, 

Young Wild West led the cavalry right on 

The redskin halted about two hundred yards from the edge 
of the timber and waited. 

Not until they had completely surrounded him did the 
cavalrymen come to a halt. 

“You talk to him,” said the lieutenant, nodding to Wild. 

_“All right,” was the reply, and then he rode up to the In- 
dian horseman and said: ; 

“What do you want?” ? 

“Red Moccasin wants to fight Young Wild West on horse- 
back, with his hunting knife.” 

“Good! Tell him to get ready to die when. he starts in.” 

“Red Moccasin wants Young Wild West to give his promise 
that the Utes can go on back to the reservation if Young 
Wild West is killed.” 

“Good! That is the very thing I was going to propose.” 

“And if Young Wild West kills Red Moccasin the Utes will 
al ride back to the fort as prisoners of the paleface sol- 

er: 


ur 


Come on, boys! 


S. F 
Phat’s right. Ride back and tell him that I give my 
word on that proposition.” 

As the. brave turned and rode back Wild turned to the 
lieutenant and his partners and observed: 

“Rather strange that the chief should make the proposi- 
tion I thought of, isn’t it?” > 

“Tt is strange,” answered Ainsworth. 

“Well, come on up and form your men in a double line. I 
will soon take care of Red Moccasin. I am going to fight 
just as though my life depended on it.” 

There was no delay in getting the duel started. 

Red Moccasin rode out on a piebald pony that was deco- 
rated with brightly colored ribbons. 

The redskin must have been sincere, for he only carried a 
knife with him. 

He was stripped to the waist and his painted and greased 
body shone in the sun. . 

_ Wild tossed his hat to Jim and then rode forth to meet 


m. 
Without a word, the young chief rode out and met Wild. 
The two horses met, their necks crossed- and then the 

two knives came together. 

Sparks of fire sputtered from them and the ring of steel 
sounded. 

Young Wild West realized that Red Moccasin was su- 
perior to the old chief in that line of business, so he deter- 
mined to take no chances with him. 

In less than ten seconds after they met he saw an oppor- 


bike 4 to disarm him, and he made a thrust that did it 
nicely. . 


ms LOOK! 


LOOK! 


The knife went flying from Red Moccasin’s hand and a yell 
of applause went up from the cavalrymen. 

e young chief promptly dismounted and stood with 
folded arms. 

“Young Wild West heap much fight,” said the chief, 
slowly, as he kept his eyes on the ground, “The Utes sur- 
render.” 

Lieutenant Ainsworth at once gave the command to take 
the redskins’ weapons from them. 

They came forward one at a time and gave them up. 

Wild dismounted, and picking up the chief’s knife handed 
it to him. 

“Red Moccasin can keep this,” he said. 

Then it was that the treacherous nature of the Indian 
came to the surface. 

He took the knife and made a move to put it in his belt, 
but instead of doing so he made a sudden thrust at the boy, 

Wild jumped back just in time to escape the blow. 

Crack! 

Cheyenne Charlie fired and Red Moccasin dronved. 

“That’s what ther measly coyote wanted,” said the scout. 

The braves remained perfectly submissive, however. 

They knew it would go hard with them if they revolted 
now, since they had surrendered. 

Ten minutes later they were all riding toward the fort 
under guard. 

The fort was reached before sunset. 

The next day General Fortier reached the fort with his 
regiment. r 

Young Wild West and his partners remained at Fort 
Fegøther for a few days, and then as their services were no 
longer required they set out for the place they had left the 
wife of the scout and the sweethearts of the two boys. 

But before they went they learned from Lieutenant Ains- 
worth that pretty Agnes Graves had consented to be his wife, 
and that he was going over to Richfield in the fall to marry 
her. ge. 4 

“J want you and your partners to be at the wedding,” he 
said. “I will give you due notice when it will take place.” 

“All right, lieutenant; I wish you luck, anyhow, whether 
we get to the wedding or not,” answered Wild. £ 

Then they rode away to the south and were soon lost in 
the distance. 


Next week’s issue will contain “YOUNG WILD WEST 
AND THE ‘CROOKED COWBOYS’; OR, ARIETTA AND 
THE CATTLE STAMPEDE.” 


mer~ SPECIAL NOTICE -%9 


Please give your newsdealer a standing order for 
your weekly copy of “WILD WEST WEEKLY.” The 
War Industries Board has asked all publishers to 
save waste. Newsdealers must, therefore, be in- 
formed if you intend to get a copy of this weekly 
every week, so they will know how many copies to 
order from us. 
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Exciting Detective Stories in Every Number 


“MYSTERY 


48 PAGES OF READING 
HANDSOME COLORED COVERS 


MAGAZINE” 


PRICE TEN CENTS PER COPY 
FOR SALE AT ALL NEWS DEALERS 


The greatest detective stories ever written are now being published in “MYSTERY MAGAZINE,” 


out semi-monthly. Don’t fail to get a copy of this splendid publication, for besides the bigy feature de- 
tective story, it also contains a large number of short stories and interesting articles, and all kinds 
of other matter that would be of special interest to young and old. It is the only real detective story 
magazine of its kind on the market. When you have read it, be sure to tell all your friends about it, for 
there are no detective stories that can equal the ones in this magazine. ? 
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ELECTRIC WELDING AND CARGO CAPACITY. 
The Electric Welding Committee of the United 
States Shipping Board, speaking of the economic 
Saving due to electric welding, refers to the fact that 
in a 5,000-ton ship about 450,000 rivets are used, 
and about 650,000 in a ship of 9,500 tons dead- 
weight. The saving on the hull-plating and other 
vital parts in labor, cøst, and time of construction, 
due to the substitution of welding for riveting, is 
conservatively placed at 25 per cent. The saving of 
labor on the minor parts of the ship is estimated to 
be from 60 to 70 per cent. There is also a consider- 
able saving in weight, which is estimated to be about 
500 tons on the hull of a 9,500-ton ship. This, of 
course, would mean that the ship could carry 500 
tons more cargo. : 


SOME FACTS ABOUT WAR INSURANCE. 

Any man or woman of any age in the active mili- 
tary or naval service of the United States can obtain 
Government insurance. It has been ruled that mem- 
bers of Officers’ Training Camps are under the act 
and can obtain insurance. The cost for each thou- 
sand dollars of insurance is from sixty-five cents a 
month to persons at the age of twenty-one to one 
dollar and twenty cents a month to those of the age 
of fifty-one. 

The beneficiaries are limited to wife, husband, 
child, grandchild, brother or sister, stepbrother or 
stepsister, adopted brother or adopted sister of the 
insured, as well as parent, grandparent, or step- 
parent either of the insured or of his or her consort. 

The insurance is not compulsory, but the cost is 
low and the protection great, and not only are all 
persons eligible afforded every opportunity to obtain 
this insurance without trouble or extra expense but 
they are specially urged to do so. 


Gen. Pershing and thousands of other officers and! 


tens of thousands of soldiers have already taken out 
insurance. Up to date policies of insurance have 
been issued aggregating $1,032,938,000. 


GIRL WAR WORKERS AS STUDENTS. 

Four hundred girl war workers in Washington 
are now members of the evening classes at the Y. M. 
C. A. In this number are many who are preparing 
for college, although the majority is enrolled for 
business courses. 

Recently special training has been provided for 
statisticians, who will be much needed after the war, 
and among the students is a fair representation of 
women. The School of Accountancy is perhaps the 
most popular outside of the classes in stenography. 
Under Thomas W. Walton, Director of Education, 
this branch has been developed.so that it includes 
applied economics, corporation accounting and 
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finance, cost accounting, advanced theory of account- 
ing, elements of auditing, advanced auditing and 
scientific and. industrial management. The full 
course is for three years of two semesters each, the 
semester covering seventeen weeks, two evenings 
each week. 

And through the Y. M. C. A. girls employed by 
the Government have not only the advantage of 
vocational training, but the best possible opportunity 
to continue their studies. Offices close at not later 
than 4.30, and the classes each day are arranged be- 
tween the hours of 5 and 10. To supplement the 
Preparatory School, the School of Accountancy, the 
Commercial School and the Grade School, a School 
of Special Courses is provided. These include draft- 
ing, Spanish, French and Latin. 


SUGAR ALLOTMENT. 


By increasing the monthly allotment of sugar 
from two to three pounds of sugar per capita on 
November 1, the Food Administration emphatically 
declares that this must not be taken as meaning that 
the conservation of foodstuffs generally is not now 
fully as important as it was at the height of the 
sugar shortage. While the sugar situation has-im- 
proved largely, due to the splendid aid of the Amer- 
ican housewife in reducing consumption, and also 
by the availability of new domestic cane and beet 
sugar, the need for greater exports in other lines is 
no less marked. The United States must increase 
the food exports by one-half from a harvest no larger 
than last year’s. 

The prominent part which the American woman 
has played in conserving sugar is best understood by 
a comparison of our consumption of sugar during 
the past four months with the consumption for a 
similar period in normal times. Normal consump- 
ition of sugar for the months of July, August, Sep- 
į tember and October was approximately 400,000 tons 
, per month, or 1,600,000 tons for the four months. 
| Following the appeal for sugar conservation there 
was saved approximately 300,000 tons during that 
period of this year. Seventy per cent. of the sugar 
consumed in the United States is used in the home. 

In connection with the three-pound sugar rule for 
ninety meals, general order No. 9 for public eating 
places, state hotel chairmen have been advised that 
part of general order No. 8, covering quantity 
served, is changed to read “In no event shall the 
amount served to any one person at any oné meal 
exceed one-half ounce.” Hotel chairman have also 
been advised that sugar service now authorized un- 
der general order No. 8 is one teaspoonful or its 
equivalent for tea or coffee plus one teaspoonful for 
fruit or cereal, but not for both fruit and cereal. 
One small lump for demi-tasse, 
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STANDING E BY HIS CHUM 


Rae 


THE pe RN OF RICHLAND HALL 


By DICK ELLISON 


(A SERIAL STORY) 


CHAPTER IX (Continued). 


Suddenly something shot up from the singular 
object. 

It was round and dark, and about as big asa nail- 
keg. 

Then all in the same instant a searchlight came 
out of it, and was thrown on the boys. 

“Gee whiz! We want to get out of this!” gasped 
Jack. 

All were so interested that not a boy moved. 

Then all in an instant the light was thrown above 
them, and upon the extension. 

Three times it flashed, and each time a sharp 
whistle sounded. 


Toot! Toot! Toot! 
` “Signaling!” cried Dick. “Run, fellers! Were in 
the soup!” 


They ran back towards the house, and as they did 
so the searchlight seemed to follow them. 

“Strike for the woods!” breathed Jack. 

At the same moment the door of the extension 
opened, and there stood Mike Cole. 

He had an open canvas bag at his side, suspended 
from his neck by a strap. 

For an instant he stood looking at the boys, now 
fully revealed in the line of the light. 

So sudden was his appearance that the boys stood 
for a few seconds and stared back. 

Then Mike. put his hand into the bag, and as quick 
as a flash drew out a round object, and flung it to- 
wards them. 

It landed between Dick and Bill. 

Instantly there was a sharp explosion. 

A bright red light shot up and with it came a great 
puff of foul-smelling smoke. 

“Gee whiz! Bombs!” blurted Bill. 

And they ran for their lives. 

Bill missed his footing and fell flat. 

“Oh, oh! I’ve sprained my ankle!” he cried. 

Dick turned and pulled him to his feet, while the 
others ran on. 

“You are my chum in this business, Bill!” he said. 
“T’ll stand by you, old man!” 

At the same instant another smoke-bomb exploded 
close by them. 


On they ran, Bill leaning on Dick. 

Another and another bomb was thrown by Mike, 
who followed. 

Suddenly he stooped and picked up something. 

It proved to be a hose nozzle, and the hose itself 
was attached. 

“Ah, you young rascals! I’ll give youse fire and 
wather!” he bawled, as he turned a stream on the 
retreating boys. 

Dick and Bill got it full force, but the others were 
out of reach. 

Mike ran on with the hose trailing after him. 

Again and again Bill and Dick got it in the neck. 

He trailed them half-way to the wall, and when 
they finally reached it and: joined their companions 
no ladder was to be seen. 

“Gee! Somebody: has swiped the ladder!” gasped 
Bill. 

“Nonsense! We are too far ddwn!” cried Dick. 

A revolver shot was fired. 

The boys were falling all over themselves now. 

“Great Scott! “This spells our finish!” Harry 
roared. A 

“Run! Run for your lives!” yelled Jack: i 

At last the searchlight, which hitherto had ‘fol- 
lowed them like some illuminated snake, was shut 
off. 

Bang! Bang! Bang! 

Mike Cole kept on peppering away, but it was not 
probable that he intended to do anything more than 
to scare off the intruders. Certainly no shot told. 

Finally they found the ladder. 

Jack declared that it was in a different place, but 
Dick never doubted that it was just where he 
left it. 

The valiant Harry chased in ahead, and actually 
pushed Dick and Bill away, so as to get over the 
wall first. 

But they all got over safely in the end. 

Dick, waiting to help Bill over, was the last, and 
as he was pulling the adder up after him he heard 
shouted in the distance: 

“Cock-a-doodle-doo! 
the King of the Night!’ 


Cock-a-doodle-doo! I am 
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CHAPTER X. 
WHAT HAPPENED TO HIM. 


Such was the mystery of Sam Sloan which was 
puzzling the boys of Dr. Richland’s school. 

It was destined to puzzle them more before they 
were through with it all. 

In the meantime we must shift the scenes and seek 
es learn for ourselves what really did happen to Sam 

oan. 

The boys had real cause to dread the Russians, 
but all this will develop later. 

We return for the moment to the night on which 
Sam disappeared. 

It was a long time before Sam fell asleep, but 
sleep he did finally, and it seemed but a moment 
before he suddenly woke up again, feeling a heavy 
pressure on his face. 

There were two men in the room dressed in the 
yellow uniform at that date worn by Russian sea- 
men. 

One bent over Sam, holding his hand tight over 
the boy’s mouth. 

The other was leaning over Dick Dutton in the act 
of administering ether with a towel. 

“Back here, quick!” Sam heard his own captor 
exclaiming. “The boy is coming to his senses. You 
didn’t give him enough. He’ll arouse the house.” 

Sam tried to throw up his arms and to strike 
away that crushing hand. 

But he had been partly chloroformed or etherized, 
whichever it was. 

His return to consciousness was but momentary. 
- Before the sailor who was attending to Dick’s 
case could get to him, Sam was partly unconscious 
again. 

There are some people who are not easily ‘chloro- 
formed. 

Doubtless Sam Sloan was one of this sort. 

Certain it is that if he had sunk into full uncon- 
sciousness he would have been carried off to Russia 
on the Catherine II. Sam never doubted that. 

But although powerless to help himself through 
all that followed, Sam in a way retained his senses. 

He knew that they carried him down the ladder, 
although it seemed to him that he was floating 
through the air. 

He knew afterward that two men had his head 
and heels, and that they were carrying him some- 
where. 

What is more, he knew that they must be Rus- 
sians, for he remembered the talk he had heard in 
the room. 

Next he knew the men had laid him down. 

Two voices were discussing his case in Russian. 

Sam’s eyes seemed to be glued shut then, but after- 
wards he got them open and saw that two of the 
officers of the man-of-war were with him, big, heav- 
ily bearded fellows. 


| “This is the boy,” one now said. “See the star 
on his forehead.” 

“You are right,” replied another. 
of the Yriatska, yes.” 

“Ah, it is a relief. There were two in that room. 
I was sure that these fools would bring us the 
wrong one.” 

“It is right. We must get him aboard, and the 
President of the United States himself shall not get 
him away from us. The reward is ours, Michael.” 

“Yes, if we ever get. it,” was the growling re- 
sponse. “I had sooner had nothing to do with the 
business. Chances are we shall both be sent to 
Siberia for our pains. That will be our reward.” 

“Hush, you fool,” was the reply. “He who croaks 
and prophesies evil brings evil upon himself.” 

All this Sam heard, and to the terror which it 
caused him ean be attributed the mighty effort which 
the boy made to throw off the influence of the drug. 

And Sam had the best of reasons for being afraid. 

Front his earliest childhood, while his mother, 
whom he lost but a few years before, still lived, he 
had been warned against this very thing. 

“Beware of the Russians, my son!” were the last 
words his mother had spoken on her déathbed. “They 
murdered your father and they will murder you.” 

Hence Sam’s agitation when he discovered that 
the Catherine II. was a Russian man-of-war. 

And now the boy had fallen into the dreaded 
power of his hereditary enemy! 

No wonder he felt afraid. 

“T must brace up and do REPIS or I’m done 
for sure,” thought Sam. 

He concluded that his best hold was to lie quiet 
and pretend unconsciousness. 

The men appeared to be waiting for something. 

It proved to be a boat, and Sam, as he came to 
look back on all this later, never could understand 
why they did not have it on hand. 

Soon it came, and there was a lot of Russian talk. 

Sam understood every word. From his earliest 
recollection he had been able to speak Russian. His 
|! mother, whose memory he adored, never learned to 
speak anything else. 

They lifted him in the boat and the start for the 
man-of-war was made. 

There was no discussing Sam now. 

The Russian officers began talking of their own 
affairs in another language. 

But Sam understood this talk, too. 

It was the dialect of the Krim Tartars, a South 
Russian people whose very name is now, and was 
then, all but unknown in the United States. 

These officers little dreamed that the boy who lay 
apparently unconscious at their feet was listening 
and taking in every word. s 

At last as the sailors rowed on they began to talk 
of Sam. 

“Good job we didn’t have to shoot him,” one said. 

“Of course” replied the other. “If we had we 
would never have got a cent.” ý 


(To be continued.) 


“Tt is the star 
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CURRENT NEWS 


APPEARANCES DO DECEIVE. 

Muscles don’t always bulge. A young woman in 
a freight office at Butte, Mont., resembles a sixteen- 
year-old boy in her working clothes. In her. “off- 
hour” dress she is very much a woman, a woman of 
pleasing appearance. She weighs only 130 pounds, 
is 5 feet four inches tall and has feet and hands 
smaller than those of the average woman. But when 
she works! To pick up a 900-pound piano with her 
truck and run off with it is play for this Amazon, 
says the delighted foreman. 


ASKS JUDGE NOT TO KISS BRIDE-TO-BE, 

Robert Adair Campbell stood before a judge in 
Chicago, with his bride-to-be, Miss May Blanche 
Barnet. 

“We want to be married,” he said, “but we do not 
want the judicial kiss which*is customary at such 
times.” 

The judge smiled and tied the knot, contenting 
himself with the usual fee, which Campbell paid and 
fled. . 


SWALLOWED PIN IN BREAD. 

Fox Baking Company, York, Pa., is the defendant 
in a suit for damages brought by Mr. and Mrs. Jesse 
Kohr in the Common Pleas Court. the other day. 
Mrs. Kohr alleges that she swallowed a pin while 
eating bread baked by the defendant company. She 
later underwent an operation for appendicitis, and 
the pin was found in the appendix. She claims dam- 
ages for personal injuries. 


LOSS OF LEG BRINGS RELIEF. k 

R. A. Robins of Salem, Ark., who has for many 
years been crippled by rheumatism and who moved 
about in an invalid’s chair, was sitting quietly in his 
chair one Sunday morning recently when he moved 
his diseased leg very slightly and it broke in two. 
Surgeons were summoned and the leg was ampu- 
tated, bringing relief from a condition which had 
caused trouble to the victim since childhood. 


HORNETS AT DANCE. 

The quickest one-step ever released was given re- 
cently at the home of Miss Mildred Quillin, near 
Greenwood, Del., when a hornets’ nest, gilded and 
hung in the parlor, suddenly became alive when the 
room became heated and mingled with the guests 
who were dancing on the floor. 

Miss Quillin was giving an evening arty, and as 
a part of the decoration had hung up a gilded hor- 
nets’ nest found in the woods by a cousin. It was 
during the evening while the guests were dancing 


that the supposedly dead nest became alive, and the 
room was suddenly filled with awakened hornets. 

Some went out through the doors and some 
through the. windows. Anyway, all got out safely 
and the hornets were driven outside, where they 
quickly succumbed to the cold weather. 


MONSTER LEVIATHAN CARRIED 94,195 MEN 
ACROSS TO FRANCE. 

The giant ‘steamer Leviathan, Secrets the 
Hamburg-American liner Vaterland, transported 
94,195 American fighting men to France since she 
first sailed from New York as an American trans- 
port on Dec. 15, 1917, until Nov. 5, when she was 
laid up in Liverpool for her overhauling. 

During her service of 23 days, she landed an 
average of 899 American soldiers on French soil 
daily, counting her days in port on both sides of the 
Atlantic and at sea. The average aggregated a 
little more than a German division of 12,000 men 
every month. She made nine and a half round 
trips and transported 9,419 men with their equip- 
ment and some cargo on every outward voyage. She 
had been worked harder than any vessel of her size 
—54,000 tons—was ever worked before. After her 
seizure by the United States, naval engineers re- 
paired her machinery damaged by the German crew 
and made a decided improvement over the original. 

The fastest round trip made by the Leviathan was 
seventeen days. 


, 


PENCIL MAKING IN MADRAS. 

The government of Madras has decided that the 
experiments which have been made by the depart- 
ment of industries for the last three years in the 
manufacture of pencils have reached a stage at 
which the industry should be made over to private 
enterprise. Arrangements for the sale of pencils 
produced by the factory were completed in August, 
1917, and the profit and loss statement prepared by 
the auditors for the period from September 1, 1917, 
to March 3, 1918, shows that, in these seven months 
the factory made a profit of $1,904, which represents 
a return of a little over 20 per cent. on an assumed 
capital of $16,220. During the same period the 
factory produced 7,599 gross of pencils and sold 
8,269 gross. The factory has deliberately been run 
on as small a scale as was consistent with the pur- 
pose in view, namely, the demonstration on com- 
mercial lines of the prospect of the industry. The 
factory produces black lead pe ncils lacquered in 

various colors, copying pencils, carpenters’ pencils 
and diary pencils. Experiments with red and blue 
pencils are under way. 
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- FROM ALL POINTS 


PATRIOTIC INDIAN NOW. 

“Poor Lo” the Indian, is no more poor. Instead 
he is patriotic. The five civilized tribes subscribed 
for $2,600,000 in the Fourth Liberty bonds, Gabe 
Parker, Superintendent of the tribes, announced. 
The five tribes—Choctaws, Chickasaws, Seminoles, 
Cherokees and Creeks—have now invested some 
bbe eh in Liberty bonds and War Savings 

amps, 


: HOG WITH FIVE FEET. 

Bennie Dearmore, son of Lee Dearmore a farmer, 
who lives west of Mountain Home, Ark., says that 
pe has a hog which he has no trouble keeping track 

It makes a track different from any hog in Baxter 
County. It is a* five-footed hog, and makes five 
tracks. The extra foot extends out just below the 
knee of its right foreleg, and touches the ground the 
same as the regular foot on that leg. In 6ther ways 
the animal is normal and large enough to kill. None 
of the other pigs in the litter in which it was born 
was deformed. ~ . 


QUICKSILVER DEPOSITS IN ARIZONA. 

The present exceptional demand for quicksilver 
in the manufacture of fulminate gives the domestic 
deposits of this metal particular interest. Deposits 
recently discovered in the southern part of the 
Phoenix Mountains, ten miles northeast of Phoenix, 
Ariz., are described in a short paper prepared by 
F. C. Schrader, just published by the United States 
Geological Survey. The deposits are easy of access, 
and, being near the rich agricultural region of Salt 
River Valley, are otherwise favorably situated for 
‘mining. They are being exploited on six or more 
properties or groups of claims, which lie in a belt, 
about three miles wide. 


BRITISH DEVELOPMENT OF MESOPOTAMIA. 

In spite of war conditions this year’s harvest in 
Mesopotamia is expected to be the greatest in many 
years. The British are reported to have dug out 
more than 100 canals formerly used for irrigation 
purposes in connection with the River Euphrates 
but disused for many years. Some 320,000 acres 
have been brought afresh under cultivation. 

Since the British occupation Bagdad is full of life; 
construction work is being carried on early and late 
and thousands of workmen are repaying the streets 
and installing electric light and sanitation. A fire 
brigade and a police force have been organized. The 
supply of pure water is assured, the water pipes 
being constantly extended. Many other improve- 
ments have been inaugurated. 


Here is a case in point. 


© 


And so ancient ruins blossom forth most mod- 
ernly. i 


BION AGC S. a La 
AIDS WOMEN TO DISCOVER THEMSELVES. 

The United States Employment Service not only 
helps a woman to find a job, but in many cases the 
service helps a woman to find herself. The average 
woman who has never earned a dollar in her life is 
very often under the impression she is nót qualified 
for any vocation, yet she may have had real training: 
A woman of refinement 
called at a United States employment office in New 
York City, said ské had no qualifications, had never 
earned money, and asked for suggestions on what 
kind of training to take. The examiner in charge 
questioned the woman very carefully.and discovered 
she had done considerable research work in the last 
four years on some important law cases for her hus- 
band and had also done a great deal of statistical 
work for him. The examiner found the applicant 
a place at $100 a month doing statistical work. In 
a short time the woman was promoted to a $1,800 a 
year job. 


NAVY WILL RETURN COLLEGE STUDENTS. 


Secretary Daniels announced on Nov. 14 that men 
who left college to enter the naval service and who 
now desire to resume their college courses, will be 
permitted to resign from the service. Such men, Mr. 
Daniels said, should make application to their com- 
manding officers. In response to specific questions 
as to the future of the yachts and small craft com- 
prising a part of the coast patrol fleet, Mr. Daniels 
said: “No orders have yet béen issued to the naval 
district commanders. It is quite possible they are 
permitting the boys to come in from time to time. 
The whole question of the disposition of small craft 
taken into the service for the period of the war is 
now under consideration. About 100 yachts and 
other craft are in the service at one dollar a year. 
These will be turned back as quickly as possible in 
first class condition. Until the situation clears there 
will be no letting down in the Navy.” 


A QUEER SAPPHIRE. 

There is exhibited in the National Museum at 
Washington a sapphire weighing nine karats, which 
contains a bubble that appears and disappears with 
changes of temperature. It is believed that a cavity 
in the gem incloses a quantity of carbonic acid gas 
under great pressure. When the temperature is 
such as to correspond with the “critical point” for 
that gas, under the particular pressure to which it 
is subjected in its brilliant prison house, it liquefies 
and becomes visible as a bubble. 
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ITEMS OF GENERAL INTEREST 


GIRL’S PICTURE SAVES LIFE. 

A metal picture case carrying his sweetheart’s 
likeness is credited with saving the life of Lieut. 
Edward Kester, according to a letter received by his 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. A, A. Kester, of Everett, 
Wash. The letter was written from the hospital, 
where the young man is recovering from his wound. 
Kester went over with the 91st Division Infantry, 
and evidently he went over the top with them, for 
he says, a machine gun bullet made the wound. He 
was carried to a dressing station by four German 
prisoners. 


GUM STOPS GAS LEAK. 

When it comes to resourcefulness leave it to Mrs. 
Ernest Byfield and Miss Elaine V. Rosenthal, em- 
bryo motor mechanics who are fitting themselves 
for service in the Motor Supply Corps, Chicago, Ill. 

A little thing like a gas tank leak is nothing to 
them, even if it does happen way out on a country 
road. So when they were motoring along and had 
to stop because of it. Mrs. Byfield suggested that 
chewing gum would stop the leak, since they had 
nothing better. It did, but they had to chew 110 
sticks, which they purchased at a nearby store, to 
get the desired effect. Yes, they could still talk and 
tell about it when they got back despite the stiffness 
of their jaws. 


NEUTRAL COUNTRIES. 


British newspapers comment on the fact that con-} 


siderable anxiety is being displayed by the German 
capitalist classes in efforts to evade the war charges 
facing their country. The wealthier Germans are 
said to be transferring large amounts of money to 
neutral countries. 

“The Times” and other London papers declare that 
the Allied governments will not allow chicanery of 
this sort to interfere with any rightful demands 
which they may make upon German resources. This 
is declared to be realized by financiers in neutral 
countries, who look upon the manoeuvres of the 
German capitalists with suspicion. 


WISE OLD DOG. 

The cat that came back has nothing on Knight, 
the bulldog owned by the children of Mr. and Mrs. 
John Gray of Mystic, Conn., for the cat, when she 
came back, had to hike in the old-fashioned way, 
while Knight utilizes modern methods. 

The family formerly resided in Noank, seven or 
eight miles from their present home, and there 
Knight was brought when a puppy. Since the fam- 
ily has moved to Mystic, the dog at times evinces 
homesickness for the old place and a. number of 
times has taken French leave and gone back to see it. 

He will “visit” with the new tenants of the place 


until taken back and put aboara the car and sent 
home. Several times he has been watched, but he 
never G:splays any interest in his surroundings or 
the trolley stations until he hears Noank called. 

For several days Mrs. Anna Wells of Little Creek, 
N. H., observed that the cistern pump in her kitchen 
worked hard and only threw a small stream of water. 
Finally she could get no water at all. 

When Mr. Wells came to dinner she told him of 
her trouble. He took the pump apart and found' 
the valve clogged with pennies, dimes and nickels. 
They were removed, the pump adjusted and it works 
as good as ever. 

The Wells have a parrot which is given the free- 
dom of the house. During the afternoon Mrs. Wells 
saw the parrot perched upon the pump handle. She 
watched it and saw the bird drop a penny into the 
pump. 

Mrs. Wells says that for a year she has kept 
pennies, dimes and other change in an open dish 
and that the parrot was stealing them and dropping 
them into the pump. She now keeps her loose change 
under cover where Polly can’t find it. 


DWARFING TEXAS. 

It is the northeastern part of Japan that is cele- 
brated for its success in dwarfing trees. There for 
centuries it had been deemed the highest taste on 
the part of householders to display about heir dwell- 
ings such trees, forming miniature patches of ex- 
quisite landscape. For some years the American 
taste for Japanese dwarfed trees has been increas- 
ing, and those imported from the island empire 
bring good prices. At one sale six hundred trees 
brought nearly $10,000. A maple about forty inches 
in height was sold for $117. Pines in Japan are con- 
sidered to be the most important of dwarf trees 
and great care is taken in their cultivation and pre- 
servation. They are generally grown from seed. It 
is said to take about ten years for the effectual 
dwarfing of a pine. From the second year, when 
the trees are about eight inches in height, the train- 
ing into the desired shapes is carried on. The 
plants are tied with rice straw to bamboo canes and 
are bent into different forms. Not until the seventh 
year is this process varied. Then the trees are 
potted, the pots being about a foot and a half in 
diameter. Great care must be taken for the next 
three years to keep young shoots pinched back. 
American gardeners, studying the Japanese method, 
have, it is said, evolved a system somewhat of their 
own, and one experimenter has asserted that he 
could grow a whole forest in a. bedroom. without 
crowding the furniture. While the Japanese con- 
fine their efforts largely to evergreens, Americans 
have dwarfed deciduous trees. 
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A FEW GOOD ITEMS 


WASHWOMAN LEARNING STENOGRAPHY. 

Working side by side with young men and young 
women, young enough to be her grandchildren, Mrs. 
Ethel Hicks, for years a washerwoman in Lamont, 
Ia., is taking a course of stenography in a local busi- 
ness college. She intends following it instead of her 
former profitable business. 


LIVED AS A HERMIT TO ESCAPE SERVICE. 

Since June, 1917, Alfred H. Behrmann, aged 
thirty-one years, told the police who arrested him he 
had been living as a hermit in the mountains of 
California, with a tent as his home, where he fled 
to evade the Draft Law. Now that the war was 
over, he said, his conscience would not permit him 
to go free, wherefore he surrendered himself to the 
authorities. 


BIG BLACKFISH. 

William Walsh of the Division of the Naval Re- 
serve stationed at Nantucket, astride of a stranded 
blackfish, gives an idea of the size and appearance 
of the fish which have this year visited Nantucket 
for the first time in forty-four years. Two schools 
of the fish have so far been stranded on the north 
shore of the island this summer, the first in early 
July and the second recently. 

The second school was the larger, being made up 
of about seventy-five fish, while the first counted up 
fifty-six. “ The heaviest of the first weighed over 
3,000 pounds. The fish was not dead, but merely 
stranded. Walsh got it into deep water and took 
a ride upon it some quarter of a mile or more out 
to sea, 


FACTS ABOUT WATCHES. 

“T frequently get interesting watches to repair,” 
remarked a jeweler. “Here is one, for instance, 
with diamond jewels and, would you believe it, not- 
withstanding the hardness of the diamond, diamond 
jewels do not wear as well as the jewels found in 
the ordinary watch, the sapphire or ruby jewels. 
Many people place an exaggerated value on their 
watches because the latter have diamond jewels. A 
few years ago a collector of watches showed me a 
watch which had been picked up on the battlefield 
of Waterloo. The watch was a most elaborate affair, 
having a beautifully chased movement and diamond 
jewels. The jewels had actually been worn through 
by the steel pivot. Diamonds are all right as orna- 
ments and in the form of bort are very serviceable 
for many mechanical purposes, but for watch jewels 
the diamond is more ornamental than ‘useful.” 


STRANGE STORY TOLD IN LETTER. 
According to a letter received by his parents at 
Barlow from Joe Johnston, on the U. S. S. Tow- 


hapen, the naval collier Cyclops, which mysteriously 
disappeared early-last spring while en route from 
South America to the United States with manganese 
and passengers, has been found in the Kiel Canal, 
where the collier was taken by the Germans who 
captured her. 

Johnston wrote under the date of Nov. 26 from 
Newport News to his mother as follows: 

“T suppose you know by this time they have found 
the Cyclops in the Kiel Canal, where the Germans 
had her. I was talking to a fellow from the U. S. 
S. Orion and she is leaving soon to go over and put 
the Cyclops back into commission. They are taking 
on coal, oil, wireless equipment and a large amount 
of supplies, and if the engines are disabled beyond 
temporary repairs will tow her back to the United 
States.” 


ENORMOUS BASKING SHARK WEIGHS TONS. 

The taking in Monterey Bay, California, by the 
Santa Cruz fishermen of a huge basking shark 
weighing almost two tons, a fish 1814 feet long, 
calls attention to how big these species grow. Ac- 
cording to Dr. David Starr Jordan, the basking 
shark reaches a length of 36 feet. 

Dr. Jordan writes: “It is a dull and sluggish 
animal of the northern seas, almost as inert as a 
sawlog, often floating slowly southward in pairs in 
the spring and caught occasionally by whalers for 
its liver. 

“When caught its huge flabby head spreads out 
wide on the ground, its weight in connection with’ 
the great size of the mouth cavity rendering it shape- 
less. ; 

“Although so clumsy and without spirit, it is said 
that a blow with ‘its tail will crush an ordinary 
whaleboat. 

“The basking shark is known, on all northern 
coasts, but has most frequently been taken in the 
North Sea and about Monterey Bay in California. 
From this locality specimens have been sent to the 
chief museums of Europe. 

“Tn its external characters the basking shark has 
much in common with the man eater. Its body is, 
however, relatively clumsy forward; its fins are 
lower and its gill openings are much broader, almost 
meeting under the throat. 

“The great difference lies in the teeth, which in 
Cetorhinus are very small and weak, about 200 in 
each row. The basking shark, also called elephant 
shark and bone shark, does not pursue its prey, but 
feeds on small creatures to be taken without effort. 

“Fossil teeth of Cetorhinus have been found from 
the Cretaceous, as also fossil gill rakers, structures 
which in this shark are so long as to suggest whaie- 
bone.” 
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GOOD CURRENT NEWS ARTICLES. 


Mrs. C. N. Newell, eighty years old, is the cham- 
pion knitter of Cleveland, O. Although she is de- 
cidedly past the age when most women do much 


knitting, Mrs. Newell has set a mark of 175 pairs of | 
soldiers’ socks and ten soldiers’ helmets in the last | 


twelve months. 


Salina citizens now get their groceries from the | 


“Black Maria,” which formerly hauled prisoners to 
the police station. “Business” 
much that the vehicle, bought some time ‘ago, has 
been sold. The City Jail was empty for several 
months before the decision was reached. Now the 
County Jail in this “dry” country also is void of in- 
habitants. 


The wife of the Rev. Elijah Torrants, a ne2ro 


minister of Evansville, Ind., has been arrested by | 


the local police on a charge of bringing liquor into 


Indiana from Henderson, Ky., in violation of the} 


State Prohibition law. 


water bottle filled with whiskey, which was used by 
her as a bustle. Mrs. Torrants said she brought the 
whisky here as influenza medicine. 


The old boots and shoes that are cast into the 
dustbin have considerable value. They are soaked in 
water to remove the dirt, all the nails and threads 
are picked out and the leather is reduced to a thick 
pulp, from which wall papers, screens, ete., are made. 
The finer the original quality of leather the better it 
takes the bronze and old gold of the designs which 
make, these hangings things of beauty. Bookbinders 
and framemakers also know the value of this pulp, 
and carriage builders press it into sheets which are 
invaluable for 
vehicles, 


One Friday morning recently Filipinos snaring 
eels and other fish in the Pasig near the old captain 


has fallen off so' 


When searched at the police 
station it was found that the woman had a large hot | 


the roofs of the most luxurious. 


*| and she’s married, 


of the port building by the aid of fish snares caught 
the largest eel ever seen on the waterfront. It was 
fully ten feet in length. Both banks of the Pasig 
and all the ships and lighters moored in the stream 
‘were thronged with hundreds of Filipinos with 
| snares and spears trying to catch the fish that in 
“myriads were swimming near the surface of the 
stream. Natives when asked in regard to the phe- 
| nomenon were almost unanimous in their statement 
to the effect that at this time of the year the bottom 
i of the river gets hot and that the fish have to leave 
| the depths of the stream and flash back and forth on 
| or near the surface. Another theory that seemed 
‘to have a great many adherents was to the effect that 
| at this time every year there was a change in the 
| character of the water, this change acting on the 
| fish as a stimulant. This theory was advanced by 
| an old pilot who has witnessed the phenomenon for 
| many years. 


GRINS AND CHUCKLES 


Cecile—Professor, do you believe there are mi- 
| crobes in kisses? The Professor—I don’t know; but 
it is a matter I should very much like to investigate. 


“What is the most important thing about handling 
'a sailboat?” The old salt looked the novice over 
thoughtfully and then replied, “Knowing how to 
swim.” 

Old Nurse (to newly married couple, after-view- 
ing the wedding presents)—-Well, my dears, you 
‘ought to be very ’appy. There ain’t a thing amongst 
’em as a pawnbroker wouldn’t be pleased to ’andle. 


Slow train, local time. Dispute between passenger 
and guard. Guard—Well, sir. I’ve been on this 
train, boy and man, for thirty-five years. Bitter 
Passenger—Good heayens, man, what station did 
you get in at? I yr 


w 
| 


“Yeh,” said Tommy, “pa gave me a watch to carry 
| when I started in at schoo! this fall. “My!” ex- 
| claimed Aunt Jane, “that’s nice, isn’t it?” “Yes’m; 
7cause as soon as I git in school in the mornin’s T kin 
| look at it an’ see how many minutes I’m late.” 


Mrs. Sharp—Have you filed those divorce papers 
for me? If so, I want you to stop them at once. 
Lawyer—Have you made it up with your husband? 
Mrs. Sharp—Good gracious, no! But he’s just been 
run over and killed by a motor car, and I want to 
sue the owner for damages. 


Teacher—I wonder what your mother would say 
if she knew how backward you are in geography? 
Girl—Oh, my mother says she never learnt jogfry 
and Aunt Sally says she never 
learnt jogfry and she’s married; and you did and 
you. ain’t, 
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A LIVELY CHASE 


By Alexander Armstrong. 


Poor little Pete roamed around the streets, with 
his hands in his pockets, a sad expression in his blue 
eyes, a lonesome air in general, and in particular a 
very empty sort of a feeling in the region of his 
bread-basket. : 

_Pete’s father had died long ago, and his mother 
had followed him just one week ago, leaving her only 
child to battle alone with the cruel world; she had 

„managed to get along and keep him to school, by 
working very hard; but when she died there was 
nothing left, and the little furniture they had was 
taken to pay expenses connected with the funeral, 
and Pete wandered forth houseléss and homeless. 

Too proud to beg while it could be avoided, he had 
endured the pangs of hunger more than once during 
that week, and had slept at night wherever he could 
find shelter under wagons or in them, or inconven- 
ient dry goods boxes. 

Cold, hungry and tired, Pete cast around one night 
for a place to sleep. 

A large box was found at last, open side down 
toward the ground; Pete looked around; nearby was 
a grocer’s wagon, half filled with hay. 

«TIl put it back in the morning,” said Pete, as he 
took a small armful of hay from the wagon. 

Lifting the box, he thrust in the hay, then crawled 
in himself and let the box down. 

His next move was to spread the hay out, and then 
he curled upon it with a sigh of satisfaction; it was 
the most comfortable bed he had known since his 
mother’s death, and he could not help muttering: 

“Tm as snug as a bug in a rug.” 

The air was cool, for fall weather was coming on, 
but within the box it was nice and warm; still there 
was ventilation enough, for there was a wide crack 
in the side of the box that faced the street, through 
which Pete saw the glitter of the light on the buttons 
of the passing policeman, and snuggled down closer 
lest he should betray himself. 

And then he fell asleep. 

He was tired, and slept quietly and soundly until 
he was awakened by the sound of a heavy boot-heel 
striking against the ‘box; but he wakened quietly 
and did not stir, and lancing at the crack saw the 
boot that had aroused him swaying to and fro, ere 
it struck again. 

Its owner was sitting on the box. 

And he had a companion, for Pete could hear two 
voices in low conversation; they had evidently just 
met each other. 

“Did you fix it, Bill?” asked one. 

“Yes 

“Ain’t you afraid of being found out?” 

“No; why should I? I got in through a window 


that is always left undone, though nobody else knows 
owt. The only thing I’m sorry for was that 1| 
couldn’t get into the safe in the office.” 


“True enough; revenge is sweet, but a little money 
comes handy now and then.” 

“You’re right in saying revenge is sweet. It’s 
the sweetest thing on earth when a man feels that 
he’s been injured.” 

“What did you do?” said the other. 
heard the particulars.” 

“Well,” and the voice sunk so low that Pete had 


“T haven’t 


| to strain to catch the words, “you know the engi- 
) neer—blame him—got down on me, and got me dis- 


charged from my berth as fireman.” 

“Yes: 

‘“And then we had some words. I called him 
some names, and he knocked me down with the 
starting-bar.” : 

“After you had pulled a knife on him!” 

“That’s got nothin’ to do with it. He knocked 
me down with the bar, and jumped on me, and then 
got me locked up. I took a solemn oath to his face 
that I’d have his life. And when old Moneybags, as 
we calls the boss, stepped up and said he’d spend a 
thousand dollars to convict me, I gave him my curse’, 
“and, says I, ‘PH cost you more nor that,” and so I 
will. 

“JT went in through the window they used to throw 
ashes out of, and went upstairs to the engine-room ; 
I got a wrench—and you know the big fly-wheel? 
Well, pard, I loosened a segment of that, and when 
the big thing gets a-goin’, and that ’ere piece flies 
out, itll cause more’n a thousand dollars to repair 
the damage; it’ll go clean through the building, and 
snap off the beams like pipe stems; that’s for the 
benefit of Hanks & Co., sugar refiners,” he said, with 
grim satisfaction. 

“And the engineer, curse him, I’ve fixed it so he 
will be carried out with his skull caved in! 

“You know what the governors are? Well, I jest 
loosened ’em ; they’re jest held by a thread like, and 
the minute the engine gets going good, they flies out 
like cannon balls and smashes in his head. Ha! ha! 
The governors was a good idea; they’re fixed right 
afore his face as he uses the starting bar; they can’t 
miss him!” and again he laughed heartily over his 
devilish scheme, at the unfolding of which poor 
Peter’s blood ran cold with horror, and his teeth 
chattered until one of the men started at the sound 
and exclaimed: 

“What kin that be?” 

At this poor Peter gripped his teeth tightly and 
cowered down closer, scarcely daring to breathe, for 
he knew that if discovered by those who could per- 
form such hellish work they would not hesitate to 
murder a poor boy like himself, whose Absence would 
never be noticed. 

It was long after daylight, but there were no 
passers-by of any account, for it was a lonely,.out- 
of-the-way place, occupied by stables and such like, 
which had been visited early in the morning and 
would not be generally visited again until the truck- 
men returned to put up their horses for the night; 
so the two worthies on top of the box sat still, no- 
body appearing to move them on, 
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Pete thought of the engineer; and his heart came 
up in his throat. € 

He knew where Hanks & Co.’s sugar refinery was; 
it was only eight or nine blocks distant; if they 
would only go, he would hurry there, and warn them 
of their danger. ‘ 

An hour passed, during which little Pete grew 
calmer and cooler, and more brave from his long 
immunity from detection. 

He moved softly until he had his eye applied to 
the crack, when he saw the foot of one of the men; 
it had a very high heel, and a sole four or five inches 
thick; and then he waited and listened. 

*“Let’s be a-movin’ ,” said one. 

“No hurry,” said the discharged fireman. “What 
time is it?” 

“About a quarter of seven.” : 

Pete heard the other slap his hands in a gratified 
way, and then say: i 

“Fifteen minutes more will do the business!” 

Pete shuddered. ; 

‘It was awful to hear them talk thus; to know that 
human beings were in danger and not be able to 
warn them of it. 

It was horrible, and his agony of mind brought 
out the perspiration at every pore. 

He could hear his own heart-beats, so loud and 
distinct were they. 


Five minutes passed, Six—seven—eight—nine! 
~ Still they sat motionless above him. 

“What time is it now?” asked Bill. 

“Four minutes of seven.” 

And the sugar house nine blocks away. 

Pete groaned audibly. 

“What was that?” cried Bill, in alarm. 

Pete knew that he had been heard; that discovery 
was certain, and excited by the awful weight of the 
secret he had overheard, wild with apprehension, his 
only thought to reach the refinery in time to fore- 
stall the.execution of the villainous plot, he raised 
himself up, overturned the box, jumped up and 
darted away up an alley, long, crooked and dirty, 
and quiet as the grave. 

With a yell of fear and rage, Bill sprang after him 
and seized him by the coat collar ere he reached the 
other end of the alley. 

Throwing back his arms, Pete sprang forward, 
and the garment was stripped from him like the 
skin from an eel. 

It was a lively chase and a close one. 

Pete strained every muscle, impelled as much by 
terror as anything else, and Bill pursued, brandish- 
ing a knife;‘he reached for the boy several times, 
but on each occasion a wild spring placed Pete once 
more in advance, 

At last, with a savage curse, Bill flung the knife 
at the flying boy. 

It circled over and over, and finally striking at 
the right angle, buried itself in Pete’s shoulder. 

A cry of pain; he staggered a mintue, then recov- 
ered and bounded onward, the whistle for seven 
o’clock sounding like a death-knell in his ears. 


The refinery was in sight. 

He reached the arched gateway and staggered 
through it; glanced wildly around the court in which 
he found himself; located the engine room, stag- 
gered weakly towards it, and flung open the door. 

The engineer’s hand was at the starting-bar; he 
moved it; a rush of steam, and the ponderous fly- 
wheel commenced slowly turning. ‘ 

. Pete tried to speak, but could not. R 

He glanced at the heavy, swinging balls flew out 
and fell with a crash several feet away. 

He had averted an awful catastrophe, and the firm 
of Hanks & Co. proved themselves grateful for tle 
good service he had done them. $ 

The knife was taken from the wound, and he was 
cared for until he recovered, when he was given a 


-position in their office. 


Bill and his companion were caught as they were 
sneaking aboard of a steamboat to leave the city. , 

The former was punished seevrely for his villainy, 
while his companion served out a sentence on an- 
other charge. i 


FIRST POSTAL SERVICE. 

The first regular postal service between two Amer- 
ican cities was established 246 years ago on Dec. 10, 
1672, when the Government of New York inaug- 
urated a regular monthly post to Boston. Some 
thirty-three years before that a post office had. been 
opened in Boston at the house of Richard Fairbanks, 
“for all letters which are brought from beyond the 
seas, or are to be sent thither.” In 1657 the Vir- 
ginia Assembly provided for the “rapid transmis- 
sion” of official communications from plantation on 
penalty of one hogshead of tobacco for each default. 
Four years after the establishment of the New York 
—Boston monthly mail, the Colonial Court of Massa- 
chusetts founded an official post office in Boston, 
with John Heyward as Postmaster. The first par: 
liamentary act for the establishment of a postal 
system in the English-American colonies was passed 
in 1692, and a royal patent was granted Thomas 
Neale, who was authorized to transport “letters at 
such rates” as the planters should agree to give. 
Neale began operations in Virginia, and the other 
colonies soon joined in the movement, although the 
system was very imperfect. The English postal sys- 
tem was extended to the colonies in 1710. The rate 
on a single letter from London to New York was 
one shilling, and four pence, or eight cents, was 
charged for each sixty miles from New York. 


GUM WADS ON SEATS. 

Gum wads—four to the seat and tons in the ag- 
gregate—are being removed from the under sides 
of Chicago theatre seats. The cleanup was ordered 
as a health measure by city authorities, who declare 
that all mouth-inhabiting bacteria find a happy 
haven in the gum collections. A count in one theatre 
showed 8,462 discarded cuds, inspectors said. 


On account of the war, dealers cannot get any of the novelties advertised in back numbers of this 


magazine. Do not order any goods except those advertised in the current numbers. 


TWO-CARD MONTE. 
This famous trick 

all. You pick up a card 

when you look at it you find 

you haven't got the card you 

A thought you had. Price 10c, by 
mail, postpaid. 

FRANK SMITH, 383 Lenox Ave., 


A PECK OF TROUBLE. 


gets them 
and 


N- Y. 


One of the hardest puzzles ever invented. 
Mix vivcks well; then move squares with- 
out removing the box, so that every line 
of figures, up and down and across, and 
the two diagonals, will each add up 23, 
The Blank space may be left in either of 
the four corners. 

Price 10 cts. each by mail, postpaid. 

H. F. LANG, i815 Centre St., B’klyn, N. Y. 


THE WAR FOUNTAIN PEN. 

A very handsome fountain pen case 
to whicb is attached a pocket holder 
neatly made of metal and highly 
nickel-plated. When your friend de- 
sires the use of your pen and gets it, 
he is very much astonished when he 
removes the cap by the sudden and 
loud noise of the explosion that oc- 
curs, and yet a litcle paper cap does 
it all. Price 35e, by mail, postpaid. 


H. F. LANG, 1815 Centre St., B’klyn, N. ¥. 


ADAM’S TEASER PUZZLE, 

This is a nut cracker. The way to do it 
is as follows: ‘urn the top of the two 
smali loops toward you, taking hold of the 
two large loops with each band, Hold firm 
the 1oop beld with the left hand and pull the 
other toward the right, and at the same time 
impart a twisting motion away from you. 
You can get the rest of the directions with 
the puzzle. Price 12 cents-each, by mall, 
postpaid. 

H. F. LANG, 1815 Centre St., B’klyn, N, Y. 


THE JUak SPIKE. 

This joke spike is an ordinary 
iron spike or very large nail, the 
sume as is found in any carpenter's 


mail box. At the small end is a 
small steel needle, 4% Inch in 
rcngth, firmly set in spike. Take 


it on the wall vy driving (with a 
hammer) the spike through it intu 
the wall; the needle in spike will 
not injure the hat or garment, 


| Shieh" 
neither will it show on wall or wood where 


it has been driven. The deception is per- 
fect, as the spike appears to have been 
driven half-way through the hat or coat, 
which can be left hanging on the wall. Price, 
10 cents, or 3 for 25 cents; by mail, postpald. 


H. F. LANG, 1815 Centre St., B’klyn, N. Y. | 


GOOD LUCK GUN FOB. 
The ceal western article 
carried py the cowboys. It 
is made of fine leather. 
with a highly nickeled 
buckle. The holster con- 
tains a metal gun, of the 
same pattern as those used 
by all the most famous 
scouts. Any boy wearing 
one of these fobs will at- 
tract attention. It will 
give him an air of western 
romance. The prettiest 
and most serviceable watch 
fob ever made. Send for 
one to-day. Price 20 cents 
each by mail postpaid. 
FRANK SMITH, 383 Lenox Ave. N. Y. 
WILLARD-JOHNSON PRIZE-FIGHT 
PUZZLE, 
4 Four strips of cardboard, 
each three inches by one 
, und a half inches, showing 
Willard and Johnson in 
various absurd postures. 
lies in so arranging the 
strips that they show Wil- 
lard in the complete picture, the heavy- 
weight champion. Price 10c, by mail, post- 
paid, with directions. 
WOLFF NOVELTY CO., 168 W. 23d St., N. ¥. 
THE TANTALIZER PUZZLE. 
zoutal and one perpendic- 
ular piece of . highly-pol- 
ished metal bent in such 
a manner that when as- 
sembled it seems utterly impossible to get 
them apart, but by following the directions 
it is very easily accomplished. This one is 


‘rhe solution in the puzzle 
Consists of one hori- 


a brain twister. Price 10e by mail, post- 
paid, with directions, 
FRANK SMITH, 383 Lenox Ave., N. Y. 


your friend’s hat or coat and hang | 


\ 
| 


OLD COINS WANTED 
$2 to $500 EACH paid for Hundreds of 
Colus duted before 18595. Keep ALL ow 


Money. You may bave Coins worth a 
Large Premium, Send $10c, for New 
Tilustrated Voin Value Book sixe 4x0 


Get Posted at Once. 
CLARKE COIN CO.. Box 35. Le Roy, N. Y. 


MARVELOUS MEMORY TRICK. 
‘his amusing and 
teresting trick is per- 
formed with five cards 
containing 100 square 
which contain luv di 
ferent numbers. The 
performer can instanti) 
` pame a series of six tig- 
ures at a moment’s notice by request of 
any spectator. The most marvelous feat of 
mind-reading ever invented, So easy that 
a child could perform the trick, Price 10e, 
by mail postpaid, with directions. BLES, 
WOLFF NOVELTY CO., 168 W. 23d St., N. Y, 
TARN UEY 


SCIENTIFIC MIND 


in- 


No. 74 | Ne. 46 | No 36| No. as 
als 37189 | 21011 
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No. 93 | No. 29 | No. 45 


201123 | 437077 | 439097 


KEADING, 
Wonderful! Startling! Sci- 
entific! You hand a friend 
a handsome set of cards on 
which are printed the names 
of the 38 United States Presi- 


dents. Ask him to ‘secretly 
select a name and hold the 
card to bis ehead and 
think of the name. Like a 
flash comes the answer “Line Washing- 
ton,” or whatever name be is thinking of. 


it the more puzzling it 
With our outfit you can do it any- 
ny time, with anybody. Startle 
friends. Do it at the next par 


The more you r 


your i 
at your club and be the lion of the evening. 


This was invented by a famous magician. 
Price, with complete set of curds and full 
instructions, 12 cents, mailed, postpaid. 
WOLFF NOVELTY co, 163 W. 23d St. 'N. Y, 
JAPANESE MAGI FATER, A 
ne latest, great- 
ao fnest AGIC D>. est little 
A trick. perfected by 
the ingenious Jap- 
anese is called Yaka 
Hula. It | consists 
of two packages of 
specially prepared 
paper one a sensi- 
tized medium, and 
the other a devel- 
: ¢ oping medium, The 
process of manufacture is a secret. By wet- 
ting a white sheet, and pressing a pink sheet 
on top of it, the white sheet will. develop 
quaint photographie scenes, stich as land- 
scapes of Japan, portraits of Japanese char- 
acters, pictures of peculiar buildings, Gods, 
temples, ete. These pictures are replicas of 
actual photographs, and print up in a beau- 
tiful sepia brown color, Intensely interest- 
ing for both old and young. Price, 12c 
per package, by mail postpaid. 
FRANK SMITH, 383 Lenox Ave., New York, 
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“Moving Picture Stories” 


A Weekly Magazme Devoted to Photoplays and Players 
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of Prominent Performers. ` Out Every Friday. 
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GAINED 25 POUNDS IN 2 MONTHS 


SINCE QUITTING 


TOBACCO HABIT 


SUCCESSFUL CONQUEROR ATTAINED AT LAST! 


HJALMAR NELSON, (address on application), whose photo appears at the left, 
learned of a book and other information being given FREE, @xplaining how Tobacco 
Habit can be conquered by oneself, safely, speedily and completely. He obtained the in- 
formation and is now able to report a gain of 25 pounds in weight (from 163 to 188 
pounds), as well as 


A THREE DAYS’ VICTOR 


HERE are more letters—voluntary testimonials. Though they are a small fraction of the thousands and thousands 
that can be produced, they are sufficient to show you what may be expected after the Tobacco Habit is over- 


come within 72 hours, by the simple Woods Method: 


“While addicted to tho tobacco habit, every muscle and joint 
ached, and I had almost given up business. I was poor in 
health, weighing about 130 pounds. Now I am well, weigh 
165 pounds, and can work every day. I have never wanted to 
chew or smoke fince following the Woods méthod.”—A. x 
Shelton, (No. 199600), Pittsylvania Co., Va. (Full address on 
application,) 

“I have no craving for tobacco; this I consider wonderful after 
having used a pipe for 35 years. I have gained 12 pounds in 
two months, which is very good at the age of 59 years. To say 
that the benefits far exceed my expectations, is putting it mildly. 
Anyone in doubt can refer to me.”—John Brodie, (No. 153235), 
Wapello Co., Iowa. (Full address on application.) 

“I had weighed as low as 128 pounds, never got over 135 while 


OVER SLAVERY TO 
TOBACCO HABIT 


“May God bless you. I am feeling finer every day of my life— 
not like the same person. “My appetite is better, and my 
stomach is all right. I can hold out in walking better, my 
voice is better and my heart is stronger.’”’—Mrs. Mattie E. Stev- 
enson, (No. 230788), St. John Co. Mla, (Full address on appli- 
cation.) 

“Have used tobacco in all forms (mostly chewing) for 15 
years, using about a plug of tobacco a day. I began following 
your Method on a Friday noon and after that day the craving 
for tobacco was gone. I am always ready to praise you and 
the good work you are doing. I can also say that I have gained 
nine pounds in seven weeks, and feel like a new man.”—Robert 
S. Brown, (No, 229852) Worcester Co., Mass. (Full address on 
application.) 

“My husband hasn’t smoked a single cigarette, and has no de- 


I used tobacco. Now I weigh 156 pounds. Everyone wants to 
know why I got so fleshy; I tell them to follow Edward J. 
Woods’ method for overcoming tobacco and find out.”—W. S. 
Morgan, No. 11815 K), Cooke Co., Tex. (Full address on 
application.) 

“I smoked for more than 20 years but now I am proud to say 
that for the past nine months I have no crave for smoking; I 
feel better and am gaining in weight every month since I 
stopped.” —William Crawford, (No. 206737), Philadelphia Co., 
Penna. (Full address on application.) 


STOP RUINING 
YOUR LIFE. right? rturin; 
tobacco by suddenly stopping with 


come the craving. 


falling out of hair and many other disorders. 
_ Overcome that peculiar nervousness and craving 
cigars, pipe, chewing tobacco or snuff. 


should be glad to learn about. This book tells all about 
Method by which Mr. Nelson,’and thousands and thousands 
from the life-wrecking.tobacco habit. 


need do is merely REQUEST IT. A posteard will do. 


WOULDN’T YOU LIKE TO QUIT TOBACCO QUICKLY AND EASILY 
AND ENJOY YOURSELF A THOUSAND TIMES BETTER 
WHILE IN ROBUST HEALTH? : 


Why continue to commit slow suicide, when you can live a 
really contented life, if you only get your body and nerves 
It is unsafe and torturing to attempt to rid oneself of 


The correct way is to eliminate nicotine poison from the system, and genuinely over- 


Tobacco is poisopous and seriously injures the health in several ways, causing 
such disorders as nervous dyspepsia, sleeplessness, gas belching, gnawing or other 
uncomfortable sensation in stomach, constipation, headache, weak eyes, loss of vigor, 
red spots on skin, throat irritation, catarrh, asthma, bronchitis, heart failure, melan- 
choly, lung trouble, impure (poisoned) blood, heartburn, torpid liver, loss of appetite, 
bad teeth, foul breath, lassitude, lack of ambition, weakening and 


for cigarettes, 
Here is an opportunity to receive FREE a carefully compiled 
treatise on the subject, containing interesting and valuable information that you 


y k Full particulars, including the book on tobacco 
and snuff habit, will be mailed FREE TO YOU in plain wrapper, postpaid. All you 


Edward J. Woods, W4-103, Station F, New York, N.Y. 


sire to smoke since following your method of quitting. He 
looks like a new man—the best I ever saw him. He gained sev- 
enteen pounds, and is feeling fine.’—Mrs. Carl C. Rogers, (No. 
TAR Iredell Co., North Carolina. (Full address on applica- 
on. 

“I was using about one pound and a half of chewing tobacco 
à week, but since quitting through your system, I have gained 
about 15 pounds, and have better heaith by far, than before.”— 
W. S. Powell No. 139149), Harper Co., Okla. (Full address on 


application.) 
tll? 


Sy * 


“will power”—don’t do it. 


“I sleep wel 
restless or nervous feeling. I am 
past seventy-eight years of age, 
and feel fine since adopting the 
Woods Method.” 


FREE 


the renowned Three Days’ 


of others, saved themselves Jobn P. Monter (Photo above) 


Civil War Veteran 


Address y (Full address.on application.) 


Write today 


for a free trial 
bottle of D.D.D. 
If you have ec- 
zema, psoria- 
sis, ringworm, 
pimples, scales, 
rashes, or any 
skin ailment, mild 
orviolent, D.D.D. 
will bring you in- 
stantrelief. Itis 
@ scientific com- 
Pound of oil of 
wintergreen 
glycerin, an 
other ingredients. 
This prescription 
is known to skin 
specialists to be 
uniquely success- 
ful in the treat- 
ment of skin 
diseases, Write 
today for free 
trial bottle, 


D. D. D. is the logical remedy. It is a pene- 
trating liquid. It works its way right into the tiny 
pores where the disease germs are lodged, and 
cleanses them of impurities. The relief is instant. 
As soon as you apply. D. D. Ð. to that burning, 
biting, itch, it will bring cool comfort and rest. 
Now you can get D. D. D. in a small trial bottle. 
Write today. Hundreds of grateful people all 
over the world are recommending it to their 
friends. Prove to yourself that what others say is | 
true, but don’t wait. Get instant relief, 


Write Today 


For Free Trial Bottle 


Do this today. For a limited time galy we 
will make this offer, We do it, because We know 
that D. D. D. will do the same for you that it has 
done for others.~ Send for D. D D, and as soon as 
you apply it to that burning itch it will bring in- 
stant relief, Enclose 10 cents to cover cost of 
packing and mailing. Send today without fail. 


D. D. D. Laboratories 
3845 E. Ravenswood Park, Dept. 2661. Chicago 


|$. 20 PANTS MAVE TO 


MEASURE.“ 
Not $1.00, not evea 50c, not one centcost Ag 
under Our ona: conditions. No extra Li 
~eharges for fancy styles, belt loops. go! = 
Romo. pear! buttons, all FREE. Before you 
buy a guit or pants, before you take another 
order, got our free samples and wonderful 


new offer, All other Agents write too. ‘an 


| te you 


r tho big, new different tailoring deal. 
thing, write today, Address 


“KNICKERBOCKER TAILORING CO 
Dent Lhe 
are being gi 


63 Chicago, i 

KODAKERS|, raw 

no wiil there be one for 

7 Di us a card now asking about it. 'e develop 
ae filmer 1e. er roll; prints 3, 4 and 5e. each, 


FORD’S FOTO STUDIO, Ellensburg, Washington. 


2000 9x11 enlargements 


I WAS BALD 


Got New Growth of Hair by 
Indian’s Recipe 


Will Send It Free 


I am a business man. At the age of 
66 I have a superb hair growth where 
sneriv I was bald. 

“I was told by an eminent expert that 
never could any hair grow because the 
roots were extinct. 

A Cherokee Indian “medicine man” 
proved to me that the roots of my hair 
were yet alive after having been im- 
bedded in my scalp like bulbs or seeds 
in a bottle, needing only proper fer- 
tilizing. This is said often to be the 
case with persons who imagine they are 
permanently bald. 

To my amazement and joy new hair 
grew all over the spot that had been 
bare. 

The recipe I am willing to send free 
to you if you enclose a stamp for re- 
turn postage. Address: John Hart 
Brittain, 150 East Thirty-second St., 
(BB-103) New York, N. Y. 


YOU Can Play the 


Song-O-Phone 


If you can hum a tune, or whistle, you 

> can play this wonderful instrument. A 
knowledge of music is not necessary. You 
start right in playing every air you know. 

; The Seug-O-VPhone transf your tones 
| into splendid, rich effec Produces 
sounds of many brass instruments such 


as bugle, cornet and drum. , Imitates 
birds and animais; affords you a great 


variety of fun and musical entertainment. 
A Song-O-Phone band is an interesting 
innovation. Used by the boys in our 
Army and Navy. Get one yourself to 
while away the dull hours or amuse and 
entertain your friends. -More music for 
your money than anything else you can 
buy. Made and finished like expensive | 
musical instruments that cost many times 
as much. 

Three Straight Cornets—45e, 75c, $1.00, 
each, Key Cornet, $1.50; Bugle, $1.50; 
Trombone, $2.00; Saxophone, $2.00; Brass 
Horn, $2.50. Brass finished, highly pol- 
ished. 

Dealers in musical instruments can sup- 
ply you, or sent direct on receipt of price. 
Descriptive circulars mailed on request. 


The SONOPHONE COMPANY 


3 East 14th Street, Dept. T, New York, N. Y. 


DOUBLE CHIN 


Get a small box of Oil of Korein capsules at the drug store; follow 
directions, if you wish’a small, handsome chin and attractive figure 


FREE—5 Shooter 


The Son-of-a-Gun is verily a very much alive young shooter. It is harmless 
because it does not emit bullets but squids of water—five rapid-fire shots! 


reload easily. 

A shanp squirt of water has a tingle that will m; 
cause & cheeky dog to run away howling, 

If you are going gunning for some scamp, you 
water. If you intend shooting at a lovely maid, try 
and then delighted. Shoot a cat with milk. 
the joke, Jap the milk from her fur and be happy! 


The feline will lean into the air, then realize 
For a troublesome dog uso soapy water, 
and the strarting of it in the eyes will make the yelping canine behave in the future, 


Then 
ake a rowdy jump and will 


might put a few drops of ink in the 
a little perfume—she will be surprised 


The Son-of-a-Gun has no rubber bulb to deteriorate and spoil; it will keep in good condition for rapid- 
fire liquid shooting, requiring no care beyond keeping clean. 
The Son-of-a-Gun_ will be sent FREE for selling ten packets of our famous MARVEL MENDER at a 


dime apiece. Send us $1.00. 


We will forward the 10 packets with this wonderful pistol; atl postpaid. 


You 


can easily sell the Marvel Mender (needed in every home and by all men and women), theceby getting back 


the dollar you invest. 
days. Send cash, money-order or stamps. 
Do not lose this great chance. 


Get the genuine from us FR Don’t. fail to en 


ALBRO SOCIETY, Inc, 


If you haven't a dollar handy, ask someone to lend it to you to be repaid in a fi 
War Stamps accented. 
We are the actual suppliers of these Son-of-a-Gun “DAISY” Pistols. 


33 «©AKr103, Station F, 


ew 


Address: 


NEW YORK, N. Y, 


close the dollar, 


33 


Lachnite 


deaan ao as irae 
BAe ae, Raa dapt I 


nd the A| 
our friends can toh | 
tle you deride to buy It 


t 


$| Write Today Sep roor name now. Teli up whi 


Qadies’ or men’s). Be sure to send finger size. 


APESI WAY TO GO 
T 
{ 


on a bicycle — a dozen 
acent, That’s why in Europe one in 
every six persons rides a bicycle, All 
armies use them by thousands. It is the 
workman’s street car, with thecost 
of the rides saved. A complete out- 
door gymnasium that keeps you 
fit in mind and muscle. 


¥Mead’s Factory to Rider 
Sales Plan Saves you # to $20 on all 
latest war prosa anger models. 
30 Days Free Trial and Free Delivery. 
TIRES Parts, Repairs at half usual prices. 
Don’t buy until you get. our Big 

Free Catalog describing all the wonderful new 
offers, liberal terms and low prices, Write a postal now. 


MEAD CYCLE COMPANY 


Department Gi88 CHICAGO 
ASK BOIES—He’s Got ’Em 


Animals. Birds, Poultry, Pigeons, Pheasants, 
Dogs, Rabbits and Pets of all kinds. CATALOG 
listing over 500 kinds with valuablefeeding and 
breeding chart, 10c. BOTES illustrated book on 
Rabbits, best published. 25c. Raise Rabbits for 
We pay 40c. pound, live weight. 
tock F Millbrook 


IENTIFIC WONDER 


+ BILVER ONLY. l aa 
B OY v BIGFUN | thru Clothes, 
` E Stone, any object. See Rones in Flesh 
FG. Co. 


novelty Freg with each X Ray. 
Dept. 13, NEW HAVEN, CORN. 
ion, Ambitious Boys! 
Attention, Ambitious Boys! 
Boys, you can make good money each 
month selling THR BOYS’ MAGAZINE. 
Write us to-day for 5 copies-Send no morey. 


THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO., 
Dept. A-101, Smethport, Pa. 


FREE SHORTHAND LESSON 


This is wonderful Mews. It fs absolutely 
true that you can learn the complete K, I. 
shorthand system in a few hours; then 
acquire speed in taking down dictation, 
speeches, ’phone messages, etc., even when 
a person speaks rapidly. To prove it, send 
for free lesson to King Institute, EA-103, 
Station F, New York, N. Y. You'll astonish 
and delight yourself by improving your 
efficiency and earning power. Learn in 
spare moments at home or while riding in 
car. Trifling expense; untold benefit. 


‘ G 
FUN TERE WS ARAN 


imitation Wrist Wateh with 
adjustable leather strap and 
buckle abd these four me 


Secret Lock- 
et and Neck 
Chain, Pen» 
dant and 
Neck Chain, 


ly Rings. AN given Free “A : A 

of our Jewelry Novelties at2 j 

| 10e each. Fresh from factory, “A/M/IWIMMINN & 
Providenee, R, I. 

25c each. When sold send us $2.00 and keep 

$1.00. 8. NAP CO., 961 East 23d Bt, Brook- 


| anyone for selling only 
| Be in fashion. 
$1.00 E $l 0 Write for 12 of 
ur Famous Ar 
arn zm Pictures. Sell for 
N YX 


LITTLE ADS 


Write to Scott & Scott, Inc., Advertising Offices, 144 East 32nd Street, New York City, 
or 29 East Madison Street, Chicago, for particulars about advertising in this magazine. 


AGENTS 
WE START YOU FREE. Sell best Laundry Tablet. 
Washes clothes without rubbing. Sample free. L. 
A. Knight Co., 144 Market St., St. Louis, Mo. 


POWERINE IS EQUAL TO GASOLINE AT 5 cts, a 

gallon, Salesmen and agents wanted. Exclusive ter- 
ritory granted. Powerine is guaranteed to be harmless, 
to remove and preventycarbon, doubling the life of all 
gasoline motors, saving repairs, adding snap, speed and 
power. An amount equal to 20 gallons of gasoline will 
be sent to any address in the U. S., charges prepaid, 
for $1. W. Porter Barnes, Dept. 10, Santa Rosa, Cal. 


AIDS TO EFFICIENCY 
MEET YOUR RESPONSIBILITY. New developments. 
Make efficiency count. Our wonder working Sales- 
manship and Efficiency course helped 25,000 last year 


to better their positions. It will help you. Write 
to-day. Knox School of Salesmanship and Business 
Efficiency, Engineers Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


Opportunity for men and women 
wae c. T. 
Mo. 


BE A DETECTIVE. 
for secret investigation in your district. 

Ludwig, 521 Westover Bldg., Kansas City, 
ASTROLOGICAL 

YOUR FUTURE FORETOLD. Send dime, ago, birth- 


date for trial readings. I shall please you. Dr. 
Christensen, Box 732-SS, Toledo, Ohio. 
ASTROLOGICAL READING GIVEN WITH KEY to 
health, 10 cts.; give your birth date. Worth $1. 
Joseph Devere, AA123 Madison St., Chicago. 
AUTOMOBILES 
FORDS START EASY IN COLD* WEATHER with 
our new 1919 carburetors; 34 miles per gallon. Use 
cheapest gasoline or half kerosene. Increased power. 
Styles for any motot. Very slow on high. Attach it 


Money-back guarantee, 


Big protits to agents. 
al. 172 


80 days’ trial, Air-Friction Carburetor Company, 

Madison, Dayton, Ohio. 

MORE POWER, LESS FUEL, NO CARBON. No 
mystery, plain facts, results guaranteed. Write for 

booklet SO, No-Leak-O Piston Ring Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


THE OOLOGIST IS THE ONLY PUBLICATION in 

America devoted to the interest of those making col- 
lections of eggs of North American birds. Its columns 
are filled with advertisements from parties desiring to 
exchange such specimens, also each issue contains many 
interesting articles and notes on the birds that the Boy 


yourself, 


Scout sees in his tramps and camps in the woods. 
Subscription 50 cts. per year. Sample copy free. Ad- 
dress Oologist, Dept. SS, Lacon, Il. 


REAL LIVE BOOKS FOR REAL LIVE PEOPLE. 
Lists free. J. S. Sheridan, 417 E. 15ist St.. N, Y. 


DO YOU WANT TO READ THE MOST WONDERFUL 
secret and mysterious books ever published? No- 
where olse in America can these daring books be ob- 
tained. Order several from this ad before they're all 
sold out, -How to Stay Young, 300 pages, $2.50; Hin- 
doo Philosophies and Religions of India, written by 
Yogi Ramacharaka, $1.75; Harmonial Philosophy (start- 
ling), $3.00; Personal Magnetism, $2.00; Practical 
Psychometry, 59¢; Health and Happiness series, $3.00; 
How to Get What You Want, 79c; Freemasonry Ex- 
posed, 99c; Freemasonry, illustrated, showing mee 
secrets, lodgeroom, etc., first 3 degrees, $1.25; First 
7 Degrees, 640 pages, $1.75; Master’s Carpet, $1.25: 
Chapter Masonry, $1.25; Scotch Rite Freemasonry, 

volumes, 1.038 pages, 4th to 33rd degrees, $3.50; Capt. 
Morgan's Freemasonry, 59c; Mystic Shrine, $1.10; His- 
tory Elks, 473 pag 3.25; Odd Fellows, $1.35; 
Knight Templars, $1.10; Knights Pythias, 59¢; Modern 
47c; Red Men, 46c; Maccabees, 47c; For- 
Rebekah Ritual, 46c; Knights Orient, 37e; 
Grange, 55c; Knights Columbus, $1.25 
den Treasures of the: Ancient. Quabalah, $1. 
of Concentration, $2.2 
Why Men Fail, $1 


Psychic Phenomen: 50: Seership, or, 

Knowing Future, $: ; Spiritual Life, 5 
voyance, $3.20; Bhayavad Gita, 98 After Death, 
$1.25; Spirit World, $1.10; Art Magic, $1.95; Gazing 
Crystal of Finest Quality (Hindoo), 90; Life Be- 
yond Death, $1.45; Spiritual Science, $2.00; Prac- 
tical Water Cure (Yogi), $1.10; Raja Yoga, $1.50; 


Gnami Yoga, $1.35; Psychic Healing, $1.45; Financial 
Success, $1.55; Psychic Science Made Plain, $2.00; 
Spiritualism, 76c; Memory Training, $2.00; Occult- 
ism, $1.35; Astral World, 70c; Book of Ceremonial 
Magic, $2.10; Personal Magnetism, $2.00; Reincarna- 
tion, $1.50; Beauty Book, $1.25. Order direct from 
this ad. Catalogues, 10c. McCarthy's Big Book Em- 
portum. 1236 Arthur Ave., Chicago, ` 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
$I DOES IT. RESULTS COUNT. Profits may prove 
$200 or more monthly. Bank references furnished. 
We invite thorough investigation. Maps. reports, es- 
tablished facts FREE. Address. Sourlake Texas Ol! 
Co.. 817 De Menil, St. Louis, Mo. 


opes and mail 


LIBERTY BONDS. We pay full cash value. Absolute 
reliability. Send registered mail to Commercial Fi- 
nance Co., 505 World Bldg., New York City. 


MARRY IF LONELY. FOR SPEEDY MARRIAGES try 

my club; very successful; best, largest in country; 
established 12 years; thousands wealthy wishing early 
marriage; confidentially; descriptions free. Old Heliable 
Club, Mrs. Wrubel, 732 Madison, Oakland, Cal. 


GET MARRIED. Best matrimonial magazine published. 
Mailed free. American Distributor, Blairsville, Pa. 


MARRY; Many Rich. Particulars for stamp. Mrs. 
Morrison, 3053 W. Holden, Seattle, Wash. 


WIDOW, 36, worth $37,000, income $5,000 yearly, and 
many others anxious to marry. Mrs. Warn, 2216%4 
Temple St. (SS), Los Angeles, Cal. 


$i DOES IT. GET OUR BANK references. We invite 

a thorough investigation, That's all we ask. RE- 
SULTS COUNT. $1 few months gets Warranty Deed 
to land; interest in co-operative well; participation 
in entire sub-division earnings. May pay $200 or 
more monthly. Maps, reports, established facts FREE. 
Address, Sourlake, Texas Oil Co., De Menil, St. Louis, Mo. 


GAIN 8 per cent. and other profits by small investe 

ment; pay in at easy convenience. Start on road to 
wealth. Wonderful opportunity. Write for particulars, 
Prove for yourself. Liberty Hog and Sheep Association, 
216 So. LaSalle St., Dept. SS, Chicago. 


COINS AND STAMPS 


100 ALL DIFF., incl. Cuba, Peru, Egypt, Greeee; per- 
forated gaugt Ibum.. Only 10 cts. Offer always good. 
C. M. Gibbs, S-8922 Juniper St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


PAY good for coins. Send 15c for reliable book show- 
ing prices paid. Roessler, East Orange, N. J. 


STAMPS: 105 mixed, incl. China, etc., 2 cts.; Album 
(500 pictures), 3 cts. Bullard, No. 20, Sta. A, Boston. 


FREE. 8 diff. Canada War Stamps to approval appli- 
cants. . F. Robinson, Winnipeg, Canada, 
STAMPS, 50 VARIETIES, Transvaal, 
Cuba, Mexico, etc., and Album, 10 cts. 1,000 mixed, 
40 cts. 60 diferent U. S. 25 cts. 1,000 hinges, 10 
cts. List Free. I buy stamps, C. ‘Stegman, 5937 
Cote Brillante, Dept. SS, St. Louis, Mo, 


CORRESPONDENCE TUITION 
STUDY JOURNALISM. 20 Complete Lessons only $1. 
Other courses. Write Efficiency Library, New Egypt, N. J. 
DETECTIVES MAKE BIG MONEY! ‘Trave) and see 
the country. We instruct you at nominal cest. Hither 
sex. Write for free booklet. American School of Crimin- 
ology, Dept. M, Detroit, Mich. 


FOR THE HEALTH 


REDUCE WEIGHT HAPPILY. If you are too fat, 

send for Interesting book telling the best way to 
become slender, healthier and beautiful. Sent in plain 
envelope. Korein Company, NB-601, Sta. F, New York, 


TOBACCO HEART. If smoking is affecting your heart 

or if it is weakening your eyes, conquer tobacco habit 
now and avoid early death or blindness, a fate that 
has befallen many others. Quit without drugs and 
improve health wonderfully, MacLevy'’s method is highly 
praised. If cured you pay us only $1. If not cured, 
costs you not a cent. Write for it to-day. Albro 
Society, AA-601, Station F, New York, 


POR SEES Sea eee enn 
MORPHINE AND LIQUOR habits successfully cured 

at home. Send stamp for booklet of information. 
Dr. Quayle’s Sanitarium, Madison, Ohio. 


SCALP DISORDERS. Wonderfully efficacious Kotalko; 
often cures when all else fails. Proof box, post paid, 10 
cts. J. H. Brittain, BA 60l, New York City. 


HELP WANTED 


U. $. GOVERNMENT wants help. Men, women, 18 or 

over. War preparations compelling thousands appoint- 
ments. $100 month. Easy clerical work. Short hours. 
Vacations with pay. Common education sufficient. Write 
immediately for list and description of positions. Frank- 
lin Institute. Dept. P-103, Rochester, N. Y. 


THOUSANDS MEN-WOMEN, 18 or over, wanted 
mediately, U. S. Government war positions, $100 
month. Easy clerical work. Write immediately for 
free list of positions open. Franklin Institute, Dept. 
P_155, Rochester. N. Y. 
LADIES WANTED, and MEN, too, to address envel- 
advertising matter at home for large 
mail order firms, spare or whole time. Can make 
$10 to $35 wkly. No capital or experience required. 
Book explains everything: send 10 cts. to cover postage, 
ete. Ward Pub. Co., Box 77. Tilton, N. H. 


MUSICAL 


WRITE THE WORDS FOR A SONG. We write music 
and guarantee publisher’s acceptance. Submit poems 
on war, love or any subject. Chester Music Company, 
KR So. Dearborn St., Suite 249. Chicago. Tlinois. 
MUSIC COMPOSED to your words or song $2.00, by 
musical experts. Bauer Bros., Oshkosh. Wis. 
WRITE THE WORDS FOR A SONG. We compose 
music, secure copyright and submit copies to leading 
publishers, Submit poems now—examination free. 
Proadway Studios, 165 C Fitzgerald Bldg., New York. 


PERSONAL 


YOUR LIFE-STORY ¿IN THE STARS. Send birth 
date and dime for trial reading. You'll be delighted, 
Address. Janus, 712 Fountain Place, Kansas City, Mo. 


Brazil, Peru, 


im- 


SILVER MINES MAKING MILLIONAIRES through 
small investments.. Address: Midwest. Inv. Bureau, 
650 Boston Block, Minneapolis, Minn. 


MARRY RICH. Hundreds anxious; description list 
free. Satisfaction guaranteed. Select Club, Dept. 
SS, Emporia, Kansas. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
KODAKERS. How would you like to obtain a 9x11 
enlargement of your best negatives free? Drop us a 
card now asking about it. Films developed 10 cts. 
per roll. Prints, 3, 4 and 5 cts, each, Ford's Foto 
Studio, Ellensburg, Wash. 


BEST DEVELOPING, printing in country. Send 3c 
for circulars or 20¢ and roll for sample deyeioping 

and printing. Quick service. Rare bargains in used 

cameras. Miles K. Greenwood, Melrose, Mass, 


STAMMERING 


ST-STU-T-T-TERING hnd stammering cured at home, 
Instructive booklet free. Walter McDonnell, 15 Foto- 
mac Bank Building, Washington, D, C, 


WANTED TO BUY 
WANTED TO BUY typewriters, any make. Give dc- 
scription, M. M. Seide, 142 E. 32d St, New York. 
WANTED AT ALL TIMES. Red, Cross, Black foxes, 
Coon; also pelts of all, kinds, I will pay 10 per 
cent. more than any one. Write; try me. K. L. Todd, 
Dept. SS, Milltown, N. B., Canada, 


WE BUY old gold, diamonds, watches, platinum, silver, 

jewelry. We will pay up to $35 per set for discarded 
false teeth (broken or not), Cash sent at once—goods 
held 5 to 15 days and returned at our expense if offer 
is refused. Certificate granted us from State of Wis- 
consin. Absolutely responsible, liberal and reliable. Ad- 
dress: United States Smelting Works, Inc., 401 Gold- 
smith Bldg.. Opp. P. O.. Milwaukee, Wis, 


BEAR OIL wanted, genuine only; good price. State 

quantity you have and where obtained, J, H. Brit- 
tain, 150 East 32d St., PD-2, New York. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

SELL “PERSHING IN FRANCE,” Great war picture. 

Big patriotic hit. Make $10 daily. Regular 25 cent 

Sample only 10 cents, prepaid. Send now. Address: 


Publisher School News, New Egypt, N. J. 
WHEN DO FISH BITE BEST? The Old Fisherman's 
Ae yells Peng on the right days. Make 
biggest catches end 25 cts. to-day to O, F. Calendar, 
Box 946 H, Sta., Springfield, Mass. onan 
YOU CAN MAKE GOOD, durable paints and varnish 
15 cents galion. Write for details. Emmeilmann 
Bros. Manufacturing Co., Dept. J, Indianapolis, Ind. 
DEN PICTURES. Real photos from life. Fascinating 
Art Models’ poses. Sample “Bathing Girl’’ and cata- 


log, 10 cents. Simpson Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
DEN PICTURES. “I'M READY” and “ARTISTIA.” 
15 cts. Both 25 cts. You'll be mightily pleased! 


Garvey, Dept. SS. Randolph, Mass. 

100 BEAUTIFUL POSTCARDS and pictures 10c. Tay- 
lor Co., 3820 Lincoln Ave., Fast St. Louis, Ill. 

TWENTY PRETTY POSTCARDS and big catalog 10c. 
Durso, Dept. 39, 25 Mulberry St., N. Y. City. 

MYSTERIOUS PENCIL. Writes message; answers your 
private questions. Brings happiness, Sample , free. 

Dr. Martin, 411 West Ferry, Buffalo, Y. 


BIG MAIL. Want to receive it? Send only 6 cts. 
stamps. Astonishing. A. Henry, Louetta, Tex. 
BOYS! Build Aviation Type Speedster. Easy to 
make at small cost. Speed 85 miles per hour, 
Send quarter for plans. Aerocar Co., Racine, Wis. 
FUR TANNING. How to do it. Big profits. Free 


information. W. W. Weaver, Reading, Mich. 


MAGIC Catalog with 500 illustrations of 1,000 tricks, 
escapes, etc., postpaid, 14 cts. Small catalog, 2 cts, 
Hornmann Trick Co., 470 Eighth Ave., New York. 
CONVERT your bicycle into a motorcycle, Write for 
important free information. Steffey Mfg. Co., 5025 
Brown St., Dept, SS, Philadelphia, Pa. 
YATOOING OUTFITS. Electrical and hand, 
money in this. Illustrated Catalog for stamp. 
H. Temke, 517 Central, G., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
"M READY” and “MISS FATIMA” are fascinating, 
bewitching den pictures. Price 15 cts, each; both 
25 cts, E. Sobchak Bros., Dunning, IN. 
WHY A POST CARD EXCHANGE? Collectors, our 
proposition ig free, 20 selected views 10 cts. Mutual 
Supply Co., 88 Davis St., Bradford, Pa, 
100 BEAUTIFUL POSTCARDS AND PICTURES loc, 
Taylor Co., 3820 Lincoln, East St. Loui HE 


PHOTOPLAYS WANTED. Big demand. We buy, sell, 
type and revise. Details free. Write C. W. Harvison 
& Co., 39 Primrose Ave., Hamilton, Ontario. 
EADIES' SILK HOSIERY AC OR all colors and 
sizes, cts. pair, pairs $1. Prepaid. Troeger 
Hose, 335 Broadway, Dept. SS, New York City. i 
BOYS AND GIRLS earn a lot of money selling 8 
games for 15 cts. Also holiday pkgs. made up of 
65 novelties for 15 cts., or both lots, 25 cts. J. 
Hoenjg, 1103 Central Ave., Dept, SS, Baltimore. Md, 


Good 
Prof, 


INVISIBLE 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


GENUINE Photo's of women 
in different poses. When receiv- 


you, they can be turned into real 
Boys! They ere 
We send you 


Photographs. 

classy Picture: 

3 for 10 cts by mail. 10 for 25ct 
Crown Nov. Co 


HE WAS OBESE 


The shadow on this picture gives 
you an idea how she looked and 
felt. By taking Oil of Korein and 
following the easy directions she res 
duced 38 pounds in three months, 
Now she is agile, attractive, 
mentally alert and in better 
health. Reliable anti-fat self- 
treatment. Buy a small box 
at the drug store. Oll of 
Korein; it comes in capsules, 
Many women have. reduced 
easily, lastingly, 10 to 60 pounds. 
method, endorsed by physicians, 
vice (ia plain wrapper) write to Korein Co., 
Station F, New York City. 


Safe and pleasant 
For free book of ad- 
NH-103, 
Show this to friends, 


tate the cellar. Under 
tne bed or anywhere. 


TeV entrilo 


which fits into the 
mouth, will enable 
es me fool all your 
rends. 

by mail. 10 cts 
with Instructions. 
ARD* E Pub. Co. 
Box L Stamford Conn. 


M WILD: WEST WEEKLY l , 


—— LATEST ISSUES—— 
822 rate. Wild West and “Crazy Hawk"; or, The Redskin’s 


Last Raid. 
823 Young 
Lariat Queen. 
824 Young Wild 
the Great North Woods. 


825 Tone, Wild West’s Dash to Deadwood; or. Arietta and ‘the 


Ts. 


826 vont r Wild West's Silver Scoop; or, Cleaning Up a Hundred 


Thousand. 


827 SOME eee West and the Oregon Outlaws; or, Arietta as a 
“Mexican. Matt’; 
829 Young Wild ay ese and the Comanche Queen; or, Arietta As An” 
830 sone Wild. West and the “Gold Ring’; or, The Flashy Five 


828 Sanne Wia West and 
Rawbide Rangers. 


of Four Flush. 


881 Young Wild West’s Double Rescue; or, Arietta's Race with 
eath, 
832 Fount Wild West and the Texas Rangers; or, Crooked Work 


848 Youn 
On. the Rio Grande. p 
833 yomg Wild West's Branding Bee; or, Arietta and the Cow FP Claim Jumpers. 
Punchers. 


Wild West Chasing the Cowboys; 
West and the Treacherous Trapper; or, Lost In 


Aztec Arrow 


or, Arietta the 


of the Gi 
843 Youn 
Un 


rls. 


or, Routing the 


fystic Ten. 


Feather. 


834 Young poi West and His Partner's Pile, and How Arietta 


_ Saved_T 
835 Young iia West at Diamond Dip: 


or, Arietta’s Secret Foe. 


886 Young Wild West’s Buckhorn Bowie, and How It Saved His 


Partners. 


837 Young Wild West In the Haunted Hills; or, Arietta. ‘and th 
838 TOEN. Wild West's Cowboy Dance; or, Arietta Annoying 
839 eee Wia West's Double Shot; or, Cheyenne Charlie's Life 
840 Young mua West at Gold Gorge; or, Arietta and the Drop 
841 eel a Wild West and the Gulf Gang; or, Arietta’s Three 
842 Young Wild West's Treasure Trove; or The Wonderful Luck 

Wild West's Leap In the Dark; or, Arietta and the 
844 One Wh Wer ane: the Silver Queen; or, The Fate of. the 
845 Young Wild West Striking It Rich; or, Arietta and the Cave 
846 Young Wild West’s Relay Race; 


or, The Fight at Fort 


847 Young Wild West and the “Crooked” Cowboys; or, Arietta 
and the Cattle Stampede. 
Wild West at Sapte Fork; oF A pt Time with the 


For sale by all newsdenlers, or will be aent to any address on receipt of price, 6 cents, per copy in money or postace stamps, by 


HARRY E. WOLFF, Publisher, - 


- 166 West 23d St., New York. . 


IF YOU WANT ANY BACK 


NUMBERS 


of these weeklies and cannot procure them from newsdealers, they can be obtained from the publishers direct, Write out 


and fill in your Order and send it with the price of the weeklies 
POSTAGE STAMPS TAK 


mail. 


ou want, and the weeklies will be sent to you by return 
EN THE SAME AS MONEY. 


OUR TEN-CENT HAND BOOKS 


` No, 46. HOW TO MAKE AND USE ELEC- 
TRICITY.—A description of the wonderful 
uses of electricity and electro magnetism; to- 
ether with full instructions for making 
Fiectric Toys, Batteries, etc. By George 
Trebel, A.M., M.D. Containing over fifty il- 
lustrations. 

No. 47.. HOW TO BREAK, RIDE AND 

DRIVE A HORSE.—A complete treatise on 
he horse, Deseribing the most useful horses 
for business, the best horses for the road; 
also valuable recipes for diseases peculiar to 
the horse. 
_No. 48. HOW TO BUILD AND SAIL 
CANOES.—A handy book for boys, contain- 
ing full directions for constructing canoes 
and the most popular manner of sailing 
them, Fully illustrated. 


No. 49. HOW TO DEBATE.—Giving rules 
for conducting debates, outlines for debates, 
questions for discussion, and the best 
sources for procuring information on the 
question given. 5 

No, 50. HOW TO STUFF BIRDS AND 
ANIMALS.—A valuable book, giving instruc- 
tions in collecting, preparing, mounting and 
preserving birds, animals and insects, 


No, 51. HOW TO DO TRICKS WITH 
CARDS,.—Containing. explanations of the 
general principles of sleight-of-hand appli- 
cable to card tricks; of card tricks with 
ordinary cards, and not requiring sleight- 
of-hand; of tricks involving sleight-of-hand, 
or the use of specially prepared cards. L- 
lustrated. 

No. 52. HOW TO PLAY CARDS,—Givmg 
the rules and full directions for playing 
Euchre, Cribbage, Casino, Forty-Five, 
Rounce, Pedro Sancho, Draw Poker, Auction 
Pitch, All Fours, and many other popular 
games of cards. 

No. 53. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS —A 
wonderful little book, telling you how,to 
write to your sweetheart, your father, moth- 
er, sister, brother, employer; and, in fact, 
she and anybody you wish to write 
sto, A 

No. 54, HOW TO KEEP AND MANAGE 
PETS,-—Giving complete information as to 
the manner and method of raising, keeping, 
taming, breeding, and managing all. kin s 
of pets; also giving full instructions for 
making cages, etc. Fully explained by 
twenty-eight illustrations. 

No, 55. HOW TO COLLECT STAMPS 
AND COINS.—Containing valuable informa- 
tion regarding the collecting and arranging 
of stamps and coins, Handsomely illus- 
trated, 

No, 56. HOW TO BECOME AN EN- 
GINEER.—Containing full instructions how 
to become a locomotive engineer; also direc- 
tions for building a model locomotive; to- 
gether with a full description of everything 
an engineer should know. 


No, 60. HOW TO BECOME A PHOTOG- 
RAPHER.—Containing useful information 
regarding the Camera and how to work it; 
also how to make Photographic Magic Lan- 
tern Slides and other Transparencies. Hand- 
somely illustrated, 


No. 62. | HOW TO BECOME A WEST 
POINT MILITARY CADET —Explains how 
to gajn admittance, course of Study, Exami- 
nations, Duties, Staff of Officers, Post Guard, 
Police Regulations, Fire Department, and ali 
a boy should know to be a cadet. By Lu 
Senarens. 


No. 63, HOW TO BECOME A NAVAL 
CADET.—Complete instructions of how to 
gain admission to the Annapolis Naval Acad- 
emy. Also containing the course of instruc- 
tion, description of grounds and buildings, 
historical sketch, and everything a boy 
should know to become an officer in the 
United States Navy. By Lu Senarens. 

No. 64. HOW TO MAKE ELECTRICAL 
MACHINES,.—Containing full directions for 
making electrical machines, induction coils, 
dynamos, and many novel toys to be worked 


by electricity. By R. A, R. Bennet. Fully 
illustrated. 
No. 65. MULDOON’S JOKES.—The most 


original joke book ever published, and it is 
brimful of wit and humor. It contains a 
large collection of songs, jokes, conundrums, 
etc.. of Terrence Muldoon, the great wit, hu- 
morist, and practical joker of the day. 

No. 66. HOW TO DO PUZZLES.—Con- 
taining over three hundred interesting puz- 
zles and conundrums, with key to same. A 
complete book, Fully illustrated. 

No. 67. HOW TO DO ELECTRICAL 
TRICKS.—Containing a large collection of 
instructive and highly amusing electrical 


tricks, together with illustrations. By A. 
Anderson, 
No. 68, HOW TO DO CHEMICAL 


TRICKS.—Containing over one hundred 
highly amusing and instructive tricks with 


chemicals, By A. Anderson. Handsomely 
illustrated. 
No. 69. HOW TO DO SLEIGHT-OF- 


HAND,—Containing over fifty of the latest 
and best tricks used by magicians. Also 
Sonate the secret of second sight. Fully 
illustrated. 


No. 10; HOW TO MAKE MAGIC TOYS.— 
Containing full directions for making Magic 


Toys and devices of many kinds. Fully il- 
lustrated. 
No. 71. HOW TO DO MECHANICAL 


TRICKS.—Containing complete illustrations 
for performing over sixty Mechanical Tricks, 
Fully illustrated. 

No. 72, HOW TO DO SIXTY TRICKS 
WITH CARDS.—Embracing all of the latest 
and most deceptive card tricks, with illus- 
trations. 


No. 73. HOW TO DO TRICKS WITH 
NUMBERS.—Showing many curious tricks 
with figures ang the magic of numbers, By 
A, Anderson, ully illustrated. 

‘No. 74. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS 
CORRECTLY.—Containing full instructions 


-for writing letters on almost any subject; 


also rules for punctuation and composition, 
with specimen letters, 

No. 15. HOW TO BECOME A CONJURER. 
—Containing tricks with Dominoes, Dice 
Cups and Balls; Hats, etc, Embracing 
thirty-six illustrations, By! A, Anderson. 

No, 176. HOW TO TELL FORTUNES BY 
THE IWAND.—Containing rules for telling 
fortunes by the aid of lines of the hand, or 
the secret of palmistry. Also the secret óf 
telling future events by aid of moles, marks, 
scars, ete, Illustrated. 

No, 77. HOW TO DO FORTY TRICKS 
WITH CARDS.—Containing deceptive Card 
Tricks as performed by leading conjurers 
and magicians. Arranged for home amuse- 
ment, ully illustrated. 

No, 78. HOW TO DO THE BLACK ART, 
SE o eA | a complete description of, the 
mysteries of Magic and Sleight-of-hand, to- 

ether with many wonderful experiments. 

A, Anderson. Hlustrated. 

No. 79. HOW TO BECOME AN ACTOR, 
—Containing complete instructions how to 
make up for various characters on the stage; 
together with the duties of the Stace Man- 
a ger, Prompter, Scenic Artist and Property 


No. 80. GUS WILLIAMS’ JOKE BOOK .— 
Containing the latest jokes, anecdotes and 
funny stories of this world- renowned Ger- 
man comedian. Sixty-four pa ; handsome 
colored’ cover, containing a half- ‘tone photo 
of the author. 

No. 81. HOW TO MESMERIZE,—Contain- 
ing the most approved methed of mesmer- 
ism; animal magnetism, or, magnetic heal- 
ing. By Prof. Leo Hugo Koch, A.C.S., au- 
thor of “How to Hypnotize,” etc, 

No, 8, HOW TO DO PALMISTRY.—Con- 
taining the most Spneored methods of read- 
ing the lines on the hand, together with a 
full explanation of their meaning. Also ex- 
plaining phrenology, and the key of telling 
characters by the bumps on the head. By 
Leo Hugo Koch, A.C.S. Fully illustrated. 

No. 83. HOW TO HYPNOTIZE.—Contatn- 
ing valuable and instructive information re- 
garding the science of hypnotism. Also ex- 
plaining the most approved methods which 
are employed ure the jeaaing hypnotists of 
the world, By Hugo K ž 

Ne. 84. HOW TO BECOME AN AUTHOR. 
—Containing information regarding choice 
of subjects, the use of words and the man- 
ner of preparing and submitting manu- 
scripts. Also containing valuable informa- 
tion as to the neatness, leribility and gen- 
eral composition of manuscripts, 


For sale by all newsdealers, or will be sent to any address on receipt of price, 10c. per copy, or 3 for Øc., in money or postage mamps, by 
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